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PROFESSIONAL DEFENCE. 


SERIES of important cases recently decided in the law 
courts, and sundry others now pending, have 
aroused a keen interest in the architectural 
profession as to the position of its members in 
the eyes of the law. What have been clumsily 

termed “the newer responsibilities of architects ’’ are, in fact, 
those liabilities which are now becoming annually more serious 
and more harassing, and which every judgment tends to define 
nore clearly. It is obvious that the wayward comic-opera 
uchitect, with long hair and Bohemian morals, is out of date 
in this stern age of relentless competition, and that his successor 
must be capable of looking after himself in cross-examination 
as well as in the atelier. Art, with a big A, may occasionally 
attract a client, but art alone will not protect his interests if he 
become entangled in the bewildering meshes of the law. 

Every indication points to a need for some closer form of 
combination and co-operation among us, until it shall become 
as dificult unjustly to attack an architect for negligence as to 
convict a railway employee of neglect of his less complex duties. 
At the present moment, it may be noted, this ideal is very far 
from being realised. 

The rapid march of events and the growing seriousness of 
their results leave no time for philosophic reflection, but show 
clearly that any steps we can take in the direction of opposing 
‘solid tront to slanderous and malicious attacks must be taken 
immediately and resolutely. With this object in view we 
propose in the course of the present article to indicate briefly 
te success which has attended parallel movements in other 
tndes or professions, and to outline the details which we may 
itilie for the purpose of drawing up a scheme for our own 
protection. 

Much has been written by antiquarians and enthusiasts of 
the medieval guilds—of their devotion to their craft and their 
utruism—till one is led to believe that the greatest achievements 
if the Middle Ages in architecture and the minor arts of decora- 
‘ion Were no more than the outpouring of faith from the simple 
‘arts of guileless peasants. But all the facts of history prove 
‘tat these guilds, whether of merchants or craftsmen, were 
‘med to protect the interests of their members, and their 
ronderful efficiency and success during the thirteenth and 
‘“urteenth centuries were due rather to the rigour of their 
rules than to any underlying spiritual basis. Strict regulations 
‘tO apprenticeship limited the members of each craft or trade 
“each town, and the unqualified practitioner was mercilessly 
vanned. Jlours of labour were regulated, and payments were 
made toa common fund. The processes of manufacture were 
‘ipervised, and production was artificially controlled. Such 
"te the primary objects of the craft and merchant guilds, 
Which decayed and collapsed owing to changed conditions 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

AS assoclations of master-craftsmen these guilds approxi- 
“yy much more closely to professional combinations of to-day 
wetee + modern trade unions, which are invariably formed 
the mes R he workman against his employer. At one time, in 
© can lbouera who jourssped een town fo town i atch 

‘mployment fr te led in the 
ral an ynent from various master-craftsmen enrolled in 
ein attempted to form a guild of their own to oppose the 
" gent rules of the craft-guild. But they were never really 

“cessful, and the experiment did not survive a hundred years. 


The trade union is a nineteenth-century growth, and has 
become in our own day a remarkable phenomenon. Being, as 
we have said, an association of labour against capital, its 
objects cannot have any great resemblance to our own, but the 
methods in which they are obtained are illuminating. 

In a statute of 1800 it was enacted “ that all persons com- 
bining with others to advance their wages or decrease the 
quantity of their work, or in any way to affect or control those 
who carry on any manufacture or trade in the conduct or 
management thereof, might be convicted before one justice of 
the peace, and might be committed to the common gaol for 
any time not exceeding three calendar months, or be kept to 
hard labour in the house of correction for a term of two calendar 
months.” 

At the present time the trade unions of Great Britam 
number over 2} million members, and are increasing rapidly. 
They have between forty and fifty representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and they control industry and production to an extent 
never known before, while modern doctrines of Syndicalism— 
which only the more advanced sections have accepted—open 
up endless possibilities of international combination. 

Quoting an admirable definition—* The principal object of 
every trade union is to benefit the trade interests of its 
members.” This may be done in various ways—by raising 
wages and shortening hours, by ensuring a minimum wage, by 
reducing overtime, by limiting the numbers in the trade through 
regulating the age and qualifications of apprentices, and “ by 
securing a monopoly of employment for members of the union 
by a refusal to work with non-unionists.”’ 

In its earlier days the trade union movement attached 
great importance to its philanthropic functions, in which, 
of course, the objects were very similar tojthose of 
the friendly society, and “benefits” were arranged for 
sickness, accidents, funerals, and unemployment. All these 
‘‘ benefits’ are a species of insurance, and have no value 
in trade disputes. But there is, in addition, a “ dispute 
benefit,” which merits our closest attention. It is easy to 
see that a workman involved in a dispute with an employer 
has neither the capital nor the standing to oppose him on 
equal terms in a court of law, even if his case be a reason- 
ably good one. ,The workman, in fact, cannot afford to 
‘lose his job.” But if, by combination among the vast 
majority of all other workmen of the same trade, he can 
render it impossible for the employer to find another man to 
take his place, the cireumstances assume a very different 
aspect. Still stronger is his case if, after paying for many 
vears a trifling subscription to a common fund, he can rely 
upon his union to back him with legal aid in the law courts 
and to support him and his family during his period of 
unemployment. 

Here lies the strength of all trade union policy. Even a 
wealthy employer hesitates to enter upon a dispute with a 
workman if he knows that he risks the opposition of a powerful 
corporation with enormous accumulated funds. Naturally 
trade unionism has its defects, glaring and obvious enough. 
Not the least of these is the barrier which it frequently places 
between employer and employed, each arrayed against the 
other in a hostile camp. 

The “new unionism,” as it is called—the policy of the 
newer unions formed within the last twenty years—tends to 
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accentuate this tendency, and assistance of the workman in 
disputes is its primary concern. The dockers’ and gasworkers’ 
unions are examples of such organisations, and Syndicalism is 
the inspiration of much of their system. 

It is interesting to note the various expenditure of the 
great trade unions at the present day. For the three years 
1908-10, out of every £1 spent by the hundred largest unions 
in this country, 2s. 8d. was spent upon dispute benefits and 
6s. 2d. upon unemployed benefit, while 7s. 6d. was spent on 
sick, funeral, and other friendly benefits, and 3s. 8d. on working 
expenses, etc. The rates of contribution among the unions 
vary greatly, being from 7s. to £4 per head ; while the accu- 
mulated funds for the metal trades are as high as £6 3s. 84d., 
for the building trades as low as 18s. 84d., per head, and for the 
unskilled labourers’ unions even less. 

Trade unionism has its greatest strength in large towns 
and industrial districts, and its weakest in country districts or 
in small establishments. It is easy for a workman in a factory 
employing 300 hands to become a trade unionist, but very 
difficult if he is one of two. After repeated efforts it has never 
been possible to organise successfully farm labourers throughout 
the country into one strong union, for circumstances are against 
it. But a new and noteworthy tendency is the increasing 
readiness of the men in black coats—the clerks and the musicians 
—to follow the lead of the artisans and unite for mutual defence. 
Even waiters have been forced to recognise the inevitable, and 
have adopted Syndicalist ideas with remarkable results recently, 
so that it is probable that in a few years only the domestic 
servants of the most aristocratic houses will be outside the all- 
embracing doctrines of this great movement. Almost the only 
class of men in towns whom trade unionism fails to grasp 
permanently and continuously are the wretchedly-paid casual 
labourers at the docks, whose very poverty sometimes prevents 
them paying the small necessary annual subscription. 

The question of ** Trade Unionism for Professions ”’ has been 
very exhaustively and admirably treated in a paper read a 
short time ago by Mr. A. Burnaby Howes before the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, a report of which appears on p. 575 of 
our present issue. 
various professions which are more or less closed, by statute or 
by custom, and brings forward a very cogent argument for 
closing the profession of quantity surveying. We do not agree 
with his use of the word * trade unionism ” altogether, for, as 
we have already pointed out, a trade union in the accepted sense 
nowadays is an association of workmen in any trade against their 
employers who carry on that trade, rather than a combination of 
employers and workers in that trade against the world outside. 
The real trade union in architecture, for instance, would be a 
union of architects’ assistants against their employers with the 
object of improving the conditions of employment and securing 
better pay. Such an association does exist, but it labours 
under a difficulty indicated above, that an isolated assistant in 
a small office is unhappily placed in the event of a dispute, and 
that to threaten his employer with a union would cause friction. 
The average assistant, moreover, regards his period of servitude 
as temporary only, and hopes in a certain number of years to 
become independent, with a practice of his own. He thus cares 
little about his trade union, and his case is analogous to that 
of a servant girl who will not join any association because of 
her isolated position, and because she hopes that she may 
terminate all her miseries by marriage. In both cases this 
optimism is frequently misplaced, and trade unionism is then 
the only solution. 

_ Both branches of the legal profession are very close corpora- 
tions, and, their members being officers of the courts, are 
indirectly under State control. A solicitor need not be a 
member of the Incorporated Law Society, but he must pass its 
various examinations, and he must be articled for from three to 
five years. He must also pay annually from £6 to £9 for a 
certificate allowing him to practise, in addition to an entrance 
fee of £30. On the other hand, the Inns of Court, to one of 
which a barrister must belong, have no statutory recognition, 
but form the most strict of professional corporations. In 
either case the governing body has a right to expel a member for 
infamous conduct, the power of expulsion in the case of solicitors 
resting with the Master of the Rolls. A solicitor may not 
charge fees above the amounts fixed by a certain scale, but 
nothing except etiquette and custom prevents him charging less, 
and this is frequently done. A barrister, on the other hand, is 
not allowed to charge less than a guinea for any work whatever. 
A solicitor may sue for his fees, a barrister may not. Conversely 
a barrister is not liable for negligence! A barrister may not 
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practise in various stipulated professions, nor accept 
any but his own circuit, 

The various professions connected with medicine— 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, veterinary surgeons, apothecaries 
and pharmacists—are all regulated by Acts of Parliament, and 
have more or less of a monopoly of their respective branches 
A quack doctor can only evade the registration laws by calling 
himself a ** bonesetter’”’ or “ herbalist,” or a quack veterinary 
surgeon by similar deception. A man-may not call himself 
see sre without licence, but he may call his shop a pharmacy ! 

he dental profession is more unfortunate, and is much troubled 
by unqualified men who find it a simple matter to evade the 
loosely-drawn provisions of the Dental Acts. The General 
Medical Council has a remarkable power over the conduct of 
its members, its authority being almost absolute, for if a 
member be expelled he has no right of appeal to a 
court of law. The medical profession is also bound by an 
elaborate code of etiquette, but to us perhaps its chief interest 
lies in two associations which are not compulsory but have been 
organised by doctors and dentists to meet the numerous actions 
for negligence, slander, libel, etc., so frequently instituted 
against hardworking and honourable medical men. The 
Medical Defence Union and the London and Counties Medical 
Protection Society closely resemble one another in their 
objects and organisation, and we may regard the latter as 
typifying both in the following details which we give as bearing 
out the need for similar associations in connection with other 
professions. For an annual subscription of half-a-guinea 
members can rely on the legal support of the Society in all cases 
where they are unjustly auaekel in connection with their 
professional work. How often these cases occur will be realised 
when it is stated that during 1912 more than 10 per cent. of the 
very large number of members applied for advice or assistance, 
and how valuable are the efforts of such a Society is shown by 
the great number of such actions which were never taken into 
court when its aid was once invoked. Dentists are even more 


a brief op 


‘ liable to such annoyances than doctors, and a proportionately 


larger number of appeals came from dentists in 1912. The 
triviality and injustice of many actions is plain to anyone who 
reads the reports of these societies, and it becomes apparent 
how much medical men suffer from the idle tongues of gossips. 
A further and even more remarkable development from these 
societies is a system of insurance in connection, by which for 4 
payment of 10s. per annum medical men may insure themselves 
against damages and costs to the extent of £2,000 in any year in 
any case which the Society has fought on their behalf. The 
only unsatisfactory feature of these excellent unions is that in 
many cases men do not join them until they actually require 
their assistance, a fact which has led to a rule refusing assistance 
to any member until after he has been duly and properly elected. 
Having now examined the characteristics of unions and 
associations among various professions, it only remains . 
oint the application of them to our own case. The Royal 
institute of British Architects now includes the great majority 
of reputable members of our profession. Although the move- 
ment towards Registration may seem slow to some of our hi sit 
Registration is approaching the region of practical politics, oo 
the younger svakineahs of to-day may see it before they ho 
The boycott has been actively introduced for members = 
enter for vetoed competitions, and there 18 no right of 5 a 
A scale of fees has been in existence for many years, and bic 
be revised, though it may be long before the British pu 2 ; 
accepts the revised scale. We have nocompulsory age oa 
so long as architects continue to come to fame from the "il be 
of the ladder, it is to be hoped that no such system : ; ‘ 
introduced, for thereby the poor man will be ousted ‘T™ 
the profession. t have 
But what we have not yet got, and what we mur’ ‘hed, 
without delay, is some such society as we have just gat: ‘ , 
which will fight our battles for us in the law nia : 
question of principle is involved, and which will ma for negli- 
wealthy client think twice before instituting an action b ae 
gence or collusion against honourable men performing neg pee 
fessional duties. Whether such an organisation 1s to searintion 
within or without the Institute, what its rates of su gaph * 
are to be, and how its rules are to be drafted, — 
and easily adjusted when once the initial step is taxen- rapidly 
Lastly, we must remember that attention has been rap 


. the 
focused on this matter by recent or pending adit to 
law courts, and that, if it lies in the power of the pro’ the 


ist i : has shown 
assist in any way those architects whose hard case so 
crying need for reform, we owe it to them as martyrs for a caU 
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We note with satisfaction that a responsible Com- 
Admiralty Arch mittee, consisting of representatives of the Office of 
Approach. Works, the London County Council, and the West- 
minster City Council, has been formed to consider 
the question of the —— to the Admiralty Arch. In a previous 
Note recommending this procedure we ventured to suggest that 
after such a Committee -had collected all the facts bearing on the 
subject,fand had come to a conclusion on the economic and other 
govern'ng factors of the problem, designs might be invited in public 
competition. Whether such a course of action commends itself or 
not to the Committee, the presence on the Committee of two archi- 
tects—the President of the Institute and Mr. Andrew T. Taylor—is 
a guarantee that the whole question will be impartially considered 
with a view to making such recommendations as are best calculated 
to result in the production of the best possible design. 


Weare glad tosee that at the annual general meeting of 
A Professional the Institute Mr. Edmund Wimperis raised the question 
Defence Fund. of a Professional Defence Fund. As all membersof the 

Institute are aware, a Board of Professional Defence 
has been in existence for some years, but, having no funds at its 
disposal, it has only been in a position to give advice and extend 
moral support to members seeking its assistance. It is no disparage- 
ment of the value of the work which this Board has so ably performed, 
or of the advice which it has so readily given, to point out how much 
more valuable this advice would be if it could be backed up by prompt 
and decisive action. For this purpose a special fund appears to be 
necessary. Judging from the remarks of the President and other 
speakers at the meeting, it is evident that the importance of this 
matter is fully realised, so there should be every hope of this fund 
being raised without further delay. The position of the Board of 
Professional Defence has hitherto not been altogether an enviable one 
from this point of view, and it is time that it was given the same 
facilities for taking effective action as are possessed by the similar 
body constituted by the Society of Architects. 


Ir will be remembered that a competition was 
The Warring- held at Warrington for a school, and that the 
ton School R.1.B.A. barred it on account of the unsatisfactory 
Competition. nature of the conditions. The Education Committee, 
in discussing the Report of the Sites and Buildings 
Committee, considered a recommendation of the latter to the effect 
that if the Committee, for any reason, did not proceed with the 
erection of the three schools contemplated, the quantities for the 
latter should be paid for at the rate of 1} per cent. on the sum allowed, 
viz., £11 12s. per head. Attention was drawn to the fact that it was 
clearly laid down in the conditions of competition that £10 10s. per 
head should be the limit, with 5 per cent. for quantities, and that 
that sum was exceeded by 12s. a head, which, on the three schools, 
amounted to £1,000, and that such an amount would have enabled 
“ompetitors to evolve very different designs. It was added that the 
consequence of the R.I.B.A.’s objection was that seventy-three of 
the most competent men had withdrawn from the competition 
and that only twenty remained to compete. It was stated that, 
though the schools as designed exceeded the sum allowed by 12s., 
their authors submitted other plans which did not, and that the two 
sets of plans submitted by them were the two best submitted in 
the competition. The amendment of those objecting to the increased 
cost of the schools was finally lost, it being alleged that the altera- 
tions increasing the cost were agreed to ; but it is satisfactory to note 
that some members of the Education Committee are evidently con- 
vinced that it is not good policy for those who wish to obtain 
architects’ services to run counter to the regulations of the body 
which exists to represent them. 


A new colliery is being sunk close to the village at 

AModel Rossington, near Doncaster, and a colliery village on 
ining Village modern lines is being built to accommodate the 
at Rossington. workers. The Rural District Council are preparing 
ae. a sewerage and sewage disposal scheme for it at a cost 
ot £3,980, sanction having been sought from the Local Government 
0ard to borrow money for the pur , and the Inspector of the Board 
has held an inquiry into the details of the scheme. It is proposed to 
build 800 to 1,000 houses, which will be rented at 6s. 6d. a week, 
Which will increase the rateable value by £8,800, and 84 acres 
of land have been acquired by the colliery company for housing 
purposes. Plans for forty-seven houses have already been approved 
and will soon be completed. The pit-workers are at present accommo- 
dated in wooden sheds, and others reside out of the parish. Seeing 
the want of housing accommodation in country districts is such an 
itgent one, and is one of the great factors which is inducing the best 
and most valuable of the working classes to emigrate, it seems a very 
eeat pity that some sort of union among the farmers and employers 
ot agricultural labour in the country cannot be formed in order to 
we With the want in some degree by private action and enterprise. 
‘at is possible in the case of mining and manufacturing associations 
ae not, of course, find its complete counterpart in an association 
Scattcred individuals carrying on separate businesses and handi- 
“pped by belonging to less lucrative occupations; but, seeing the 
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results of a dearth of agricultural labour, it might be possible to devise 
a scheme which woul in some measure supplement the action of 
public bodies and that of the Government in these matters. 


Tue proposal to abolish special art teaching in 
Art Teaching elementary schools is dealt with in a letter of Mr. 
in Elementary (;. L. Bruce to the Times of May 6. The gradually 
Schools. _ increased pressure of numbers, and possibly to some 
extent the fact that a head teacher's salary depends 
on the number of classrooms, in which the special art room is not 
counted, have led to the utilisation of many special rooms for ordinary 
class purposes. The suggestion now made is that as art is taught 
as a special subject at the secondary schools its special teaching 
should be abandoned in elementary schools. But, as the writer points 
out, the scholars who secure selection for secondary school places do 
80, a8 a rule, on the strength of other subjects, and as children who 
show aptitude in drawing are, in many cases, backward in other 
subjects, children would frequently be deprived of the very training 
they showed most aptitude for because it would be co-related or 
dependent on a knowledge of subjects in which they were not pro- 
ficient. It is also pointed out that the ordinary size of the class held 
for general teaching is absurd when applied to art teaching, needing 
as it does a greatly increased amount of individual attention. 
Besides all these points there is that of special lighting of art rooms, 
which is, however, not one of the most serious difficulties in the matter. 
In towns where many schools in close proximity to one another exist 
it is, of course, easy to meet the difficulty by the provision of a special 
room in some one school, but we are in agreement with Mr. Bruce 
that the proposed step is one to which there are many and grave 
objections. 


By the death of the Right Hon. William McEwan 
the community is the poorer by the loss of one 
whose immense fortune was largely devoted to 
artistic, educational, and charitable institutions. 
The University of Edinburgh was not only the recipient of large sums 
for general educational purposes, but was so fortunate as to find in 
Mr. McEwan the wealthy benefactor, the pious founder, who pre- 
sented the University with McEwan Hall, with which his name will 
always be honourably associated. The proposal to find a suitable 
position in London where a group of central buildings for London 
University may be erected will provide a similar opportunity for an 
equally generous Englishman honourably to associate his name with 
the University of the capital of the Empire. It is to be hoped this 
opportunity will not be lost. 


The Pious 


Founder. 


In response to many requests from members of the 
Architects’ and Approved Society for other besefits than those 


Surveyors’. provided by the National Insurance Act, the Com- 
Approved mittee have decided, subject to sufficient numbers 
Society. joining, to forma Voluntary Section for the provision 


of additional sickness and disablement benefits, 
pensions, and death benefits. Great consideration has been given 
to the whole question, and it is believed that the two tables of benefits 
which have been drawn up under the best actuarial advice will 
generally meet all requirements. The experience gained in the 
working of the Approved Society, short though it is, has been sufficient 
to show that there are undoubtedly great advantages to be gained 
by joining a society composed entirely of professional men. The 
membership of the Voluntary Section will be limited to the archi- 
tectural and surveying professions, as in the State Section. No other 
society is in such a suitable position to look after the interests of those 
employed by architects and surveyors and to insure them against 
sickness or distress. The Voluntary Section will not be carried on 
for profit ; it will be managed solely in the interests of members by 
the same Committee as the Approved Society, which is composed 
of names well known in the professions ; there will be no shareholders 
or representatives to draw commissions or fees out of the funds, 
which will be the absolute property of members, and under Table L., 
up to the age of thirty, a member can secure 10s. per week in illness, 
disablement benefit of 5s. per week, a pension of 5s. per week, £25 at 
death and £12 10s. at death of his wife, for the small! sum of Is. per 
week. Every member is bound, therefore, to receive some benefit. 
Under Table II. the contribution is larger, and the pension benefit is 
10s. instead of 5s. Either table should be regarded as a unit, and can be 
doubled or trebled in return for double or treble contributions. A 
medical certificate of good health will be required at entry. The 
Society has a Benevolent Fund which is supplemented by many 
members of the professions. This fund will be available to all 
members of the Voluntary and State Sections of the Society and to 
non-members who contribute a small quarterly payment to the 
Benevolent Fund. It may be drawn upon at the jer ve of the 
Committee to meet cases of distress arising from continual unemploy- 
ment, or to assist the widows and families of members. ‘The scheme 
appears to have been carefully thought out, and it should be popular. 
It should be particularly noted that this section may be joined by both 
members and non-members of the State Section, without any question 
of income limit, so that a member may continue to subscribe to the 
Voluntary Section and receive benefits after his income has risen 
beyond £160 per annum, and he has consequently been compelled 
to resign from the State Section. There is every prospect of this 
section of the Society becoming a most valuable one for the assistants 
of architects and surveyors, and it is sincerely hoped that it will be 
well supported. We may add that Mr. F. R. Yerbury is the Secretary, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
PARIS SALON. 


Ir would be impossible to compare English 
and French architecture of to-day from a 
comparison of the drawings exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and at the Salon, for the 
reason that in England the space at the 
disposal of architects is so limited that they 
are forced to condense what they show into 
few drawings, and therefore usually submit 
views as the latter seem best suited to give 
the general value of design. The Salon, on 
the other hand, may be compared to an 
exhibition in which aichisoctual chiaieertahip 
drawings were included on an equal footing 
with executed work, and space found for 
every drawing needed adequately to explain 
its author's intentions. Again, it may be 
said that our architectural drawings at the 
Academy often seem to convey an apology 
to the public, and to express the conviction 
that their authors know that they are not 
exhibiting pictures, but are willing to make 
the nearest attempt to doing so which is 
possible. Thus there is frequently about the 
Academy Architecture Room a feeling of 
unreality ; many of the drawings are frankly 
not architectural representations of the 
subjects, neither can they lay claim to a 
satisfactory position as pictures. Architec- 
ture thus seems to be apologising for herself, 
knowing the want of general appreciation 
which she can obtain from the public. With 
the Salon all is different ; the drawings sub- 
mitted are such as an architect would 
naturally use to explain his views to architects. 
There is throughout no attempt to please an 
unsympathetic public, and architecture does 
not justify her existence to a hostile public ; 
rather, she may be expressed as saying, 
“ J’y suis, j’y reste.” 

The tendency in French architecture of 
the day to seek within the confines of a 
general classical rendering for newer expres- 
sions of that rendering is here and there in 
the drawings exhibited very marked, as is also 
the want of a certain sympathy we often find 
here in expressing the wants of a small build- 
ing. The desire to formalise everything, to 
treat the smallest building as if it were a 
monument, is very apparent, and with it a 
failure, in the case of many of the smaller 
buildings exhibited, to make them interesting 
just when an English architect of calibre 
would feel he had his opportunity and would 
use it. 

On the other hand, the desire to imitate 
the architecture of our forefathers, be it 
Gothic, Jacobean, or Georgian, nowhere has 
its counterpart in the modern work exhibited 
in the Salon. Saving the restorations 
frankly treated as such, there is evidently 
no sentimental wish to build in the style of 
Louis XIV. or Louis XVI.; but the deter- 
mination that the main lines and general 
treatment of designs shall be in accordance 
with classical traditions is everywhere 
strongly marked, as is also the resolve to 
accept the results of engineering science in 
the use of iron and steel frankly, and make 
the most of it instead of the least. We may 
not like some of the results of these attempts, 
but, except on the assumption that the 
problems to be dealt with are insoluble, the 
attempts must be made if architecture is to 
be considered as a living and not as an 
antiquarian art. 

It is certainly well for England and France 
to study each other's modern architecture, 
fcr in each, qualities are lacking which are 
present in the other, and the production of 
the best work would in each country be 
helped by such study. 

In two sections of design the French and, 
we may almost add, the Americans are much 
behind English architects. We allude to 
country houses and churches treated in 
other than a Renaissance manner. It ma 
almost be said that there is no good santos 
of either in the whole of the work on view. 

The drawings exhibited may be divided 
into several classes. Firstly, students’ 
designs, which in our Academy are practically 
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unrepresented except by an occasional 
drawing, but which, in the Salon, is a large 
item of the work sent in; secondly, restora- 
tions of historical buildings ; thirdly, actual 
work which represents by no means the 
largest proportion of the whole ; and, fourthly, 
architectural water-colours, which are here an 
important section of the drawings exhibited. 

Taking the first section, we mention 
students) drawings. We have _ several 
designs for a Royal Tomb (Nos. 4,434, 
4,278, 4,384, 4,391, 4,355, 4,523) which 
would in themselves occupy half of the 
space allotted to architecture at the Royal 
Academy. 

These designs are shown in plan and 
section, the latter drawn to a large scale and 
forming drawings of some 8 ft. in length. 
No. 4,391, by M. Henri A. Fromage, shows 
a cruciform church of fine proportions, with 
a processional nave, enlarged by segmental 
projections on either side at the point where 
a stairway leads to the crypt under the 
dome. A monument over the crypt forms 
the centre feature of the space under the 
dome. 

M. Robert Fontené treats the subject in a 
Byzantine manner, shown in a_finely- 
coloured set of drawings; while M. Lucien- 
Jules-Victor Astruc sends a fine classical 
design, well proportioned and effectively 
detailed. 

Another student's design, as we take it, 
is No. 4,307, by M. Maurice Boille, repre- 
senting a sanatorium on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, consisting of a number of 
terraces lined with villas and horizontal 
balustraded roadways connected at either 
end with a stepped roadway, the whole 
group dominated by two low arcaded build- 
ings flanking a higher central one, in front 
again of which is a monumental group. 

In No. 4,454 we have a design on a monu- 
mental scale for the Municipal Centre of a 
Capital City, the os of which is an excellent 
essay, the buildings being symmetrically 
disposed round a central square court, with 
subordinate courtyards placed at the angles. 
The elevational treatment is reminiscent of 
that of the Hétel de Ville at Paris, and does 
not show the same grasp of design as the 
plan. It is the work of M. Le Monnier. 

M. Dupré sends a design for a Harbour 
Office at a Seaport (No. 4,370)—a work of 
considerable merit and beautifully coloured. 

M. Gaston Castel sends a fine design 
for the Council Room of a Legislative 
Chamber, shown in two fine sections and a 
plan (No. 4,239). Both in detail, colouring, 
and massing this design is very finely con- 
ceived. M. Castel also sends drawings of 
Florentine Tombs, shown in water-colour 
drawings. 

Among drawings of old, or restorations of 
historical, buildings are the following :—The 
ChAteau de Roissy, by M. Caignart de Mailly, 
a large symmetrical house of an early 
Renaissance type, shown in eight immense 
drawings, which scarcely seem necessary 
considering the interest of the subject; the 
three water-colour views which illustrate it 
are delightful drawings. M. Maurice Boille, 
whose design for a sanatorium we have 
already dealt with, sends a drawing of the 
Porte de la Croix Abbaye de Marmontier (No. 
4,306). In No. 4,402 we have a restoration 
of the Hotel de Mile. Guimard, a charming 
example of the Louis XVI. style, with an 
arched entrance through a block of stabling, 
over which is a small theatre with a Court of 
Honour, behind which is the house—an 
especially refined design of its type. It is 
sent in by M. Géron. 

The Chateau de Selles sur Cher (No. 4,338), 
a building of the date of 1604-1630, is illus- 
trated by eight drawings of considerable 
interest. 

No. 4,420 illustrates the Chateau de 
Montsoreau in a series of beautifully-finished 
sepia drawings. 

Chateau de Canteloup (No. 4,280), 
Some Doors of Early Renaissance Date 
(Nos. 4,463 and 4,469), and the Mausoleum 
of Anne of Austria (No. 4,515)—the latter 
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shown in well-executed and shaded sepia 
drawings of late Gothic detail — a; notable 
among other measured drawings, {)\c most 
interesting of which are, however. 4 sete 
of Fountains of Old Paris (No. 4,407), show, 
in coloured drawings of great eliarm ol 
delicacy. 

The Chateau de Rocheguyon (No. 4,458) 
occupies the ter part of a bay |, itaelf 
but, unlike the preceding drawings’ shows 
both a restoration a suggestions for 
enlargement by the addition of two one. 
storied buildings in front of the old castle 
o7y ‘ar arcade under the lower front of the 
old buildings. 

It is, together with the Chateau de 
Chambray Eure (No. 4,459), also by 
M. Lisch, an example of the manner in y hich 
old historic buildings are enlarged in the 
presentday. In this case the additions take 
the form of projecting side wings, one of them 
containing kitchens and the other reception. 
rooms, in either case with a staircase in the 
new wings. A delightful pen-and-ink draw. 
ing is submitted of Doorway, St. Trophime at 
Arles, by Mr. D. D. Ellington, an American, 
which is surrounded by a border giving 
details of sculpture to a larger scale. ¥ 

In No. 4,524 we have a magnificent sepia 
drawing of the Retable of the Seven Joys 
of the Virgin from the Church of Brou, by 
M. Roger, a wonderful piece of draughtsman- 
ship and execution. 

Taken as a whole these measured drawings 
are not impressive to an English architect ; 
they represent an immense amount of time 
and patience spent on drawing and colouring 
elevations to a large scale in cases where 
every practical purpose would be met by 
such drawings as are submitted for the 
students’ prizes at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Nor in any of 
these cases are details of mouldings or 
other points of practical importance given. 
They are, in effect, similar to the measured 
and tinted drawings which formed a great 
part of the year’s work in connection with 
the architectural course at South Kensing- 
ton—drawings requiring an immense amount 
of mechanical patience on the part of the 
student which might have been better 
employed. As compared with our students’ 
drawings, the general standard of excellence 
does not seem to be particularly high, and 
possibly the manner in which the old 
work is studied accounts for the failure 
of French architects when confronted with 
problems requiring sympathy with and 
appreciation of mediwval work. It is as il 
in the one case the genius of the old work 
was understood and felt, and in the other the 
student went through it as a matter of 
necessity. In such a subject as the Hotel 
Sully, details of which are given in Nos. 4,572 
and 4,573, an approach to sympatiy ot 
handling is much more apparent, probably 
because such work is nearer that of the 

resent day. 
. The third section, that of actual buildings 
and of schemes for actual buildings, 1s the 
most interesting to the — architect. In 
No. 4,427 an immense scheme is given for 
an International Fishery Institute on the 
Mediterranean, by M. Jankowski. We pre 
sume this represents a scheme which is « ither 
projected or in contemplation as an actuality, 
as it is shown with full local details. It 
is a magnificent example of symmetrical 
anning, the keynote of which is a circular 
eosin surround by an arcaded way, round 
three sides of which, set . = 2 = 
. i u an masset LOCKE 
poner nea os connected by esau" 
shaped colonnades. In front of this se 
are basins, divided from the sea by break- 
waters, with lock-gates in the centre. | foe 8 
a great enclosed area for the purpose of study” 
ing collections of fish. This centre giv?) 
4anked on either side by ranges of buik yO 
disposed at an oblique angle following 
aneral line of the coast, the one group 
. m oted to buildings set apart for scientific 
P ive purposes. 
dy tether 
The cen ’ 
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a fine example of design, treated with dignity 
and vigour. An immense monument to the 
Glory of Independence is shown by M. Japy 
(No. 4,428), in three great drawings which 
are larger than any others submitted. ‘The 
centre feature is an immense obelisk-like 
mass surrounded by buildings disposed in a 
gemicircle. We should assume that this is 
but an essay in design. 

The design for a Swiss college, shown by 
a clever plan of great merit, illustrates at 
once the advantages of a scientific study of 
planning and the ailure to give architectural 
interest to @ building of moderate size which 
often characterises French design of the less 
ambitious type. 

No. 4.403, showing a design for a block of 
workmen's dwellings on the Rue Henri 
Becque, is an example of the clever planning 
displayed in this class of design in France. 
The accommodation consists of a number 
of two-roomed tenements, one of which 
forms a small sitting-room, while the other 
is divided for two beds by a screen. A 
common restaurant occupies the centre part 
of the plan on the ground floor. 

No. 4,309 illustrates a similar scheme on 
a larger scale, by M. Bernard, designed for 
the Avenue Emile Zola, in which the upper 
joors are grouped round three large spaces 
open to the surrounding streets. The 
ground floor is oceupied by shops, restaur- 
ants, and other commercial accommodation, 
the flat roof over forming common gardens 
for the various dwellings. 

No. 4,568, by M. J. Walter, is another able 
design for the site of the Rue Henri Becque, 
in which the buildings are arranged round 
three courts open to the street. 

No. 4,410 is a series of housing schemes 
submitted for the same subject, as is also 
No. 4,381. 

(reat individuality and originality of 
planning mark many of the schemes which 
have resulted from competitions promoted 
by the City of Paris. The use of ground- 
oor accommodation for many commercial 
purposes, which is not a usual feature 
here, naturally introduces a feature giving 
rse to considerable scope, and other 
elements render the problem easier to 
handle than with us. The elevations 
gnerally are bare to a degree, and 
Sigg’st engineering rather than architec- 
tural treatment. 

No, 4.455, a scheme for the formation of 
a transatlantic port at Brest, by M. R. 
Maurice, would in England .be purely a 
subject for an engineer, and instances the 
greater range of subjects dealt with by the 
French architect. It is purely utilitarian 
in treatment. 

No. 4,415 shows the Municipal Theatre 
at Bethune, by M. Guillaume, a building 
treated, possibly on account of its locality, 
ina heavy Flemish manner, with an extra- 
ordinary gabled-centre feature, forming a 
‘untrast with the interior which is refined 
and pleasing, 

A first prize design for business premises 
is shown hy M. Marcel (No. 4,462), and 
affords evidence that, in spite of an academic 
vaining, it is quite possible to revel in 
‘ie eccentricities of design. The roof 
lines of the buildings shown are as 
restless and broken up as they could be 
Well made to be. 

_ A beautiful set of drawings of a dignified 
vank design are sent in by M. E. Juif, in 
collaboration with M. Charles Lozouet 
(No. 4,432), 

P ye perspective views, and photographs 
iy Saal uted work are shown of a Home 
Wt the Aged at Villejuif, by M. Morize, 
a p85), a finely-laid-out scheme of great 
_.’, ut too purely utilitarian to have very 
Seat interest, 

dae net of drawings illustrate a group 
by M ; ‘ tor the Grenelle Quarter of Paris, 
ja. Bonnier, of which the planning is 

Th ‘t interesting feature. : 

w Alor inary Sehool for Small Animals 
& fine i, M Prosper Bobin, is shown by 
* plan and other drawings. 
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M. Sereg sends in a design of great merit 
and refinement for a municipal theatre (No. 
4,542), an excellent example of Renaissance 
design. 

No. 4,340 is a design for a large block of 
municipal buildings, by M. Chicandard, of 
which the tower seems somewhat out of 
place in a classical compusition. 

No. 4,560 is a design for a Synagogue at 
Tunis, showing a boldly-designed domed 
structure, with almost no detail. 

M. Baron shows a design for a Town Hall 
at Epernay, a work of much merit of plan 
and elevation. 

It is not necessary to allude to the domestic 
and ecclesiastical designs otherwise than by 
remarking that they are not such as appeal 
to us. It is a little difficult to under. 
stand how it is the modern country house 
elsewhere than in England has degenerated 
into the commonplace and uninteresting 
structure we usually see; and as for ecclesi- 
astical work, both in France and America, 
it may he said that, if we have had to pay a 
stiff price for the Gothic revival in the middle 
of last century, it finally left behind it an 
interest and knowledge in, and love for, our 
medieval art which have resulted in an 
ability among our best designers to carry out 
churches of genuine and living interest—a 
result not elsewhere found now. 

In the rooms devoted to architectural 
water-colours some excellent work is shown. 
The general effect is rather more that of 
pictures than with most of the work which 
our architects produce. We will merely 
mention a few of the best of these shown. 

No. 4,373, an excellent series of Breton 
sketches, by M. Dupuis. 

M. Bruel shows a view of Constantinople 
which is delightful in its strong and vivid 
colouring. 

In No. 4,379 we have six views of Old Paris, 
shown by strong pencil drawings on a dark- 
grev background. 

M. Simon sends, in No. 4,544, three 
interesting and delightfully-composed views 
of La Rochelle, which are at once strong and 
delicate. 

M. Dupré gives two pencil drawings, 
entitled “S. Severin qui Disparait.’ The 
drawings of flying buttresses are masterly. 

A very fine colour view is shown of the 
Salon de la Guerre at Versailles, by M. 
Thiry, in which the detail is clearly shown 
without a hard effect being obtained. 

In Nos. 4.527 and 4,528 fine views in the 
garden of Versailles are given by M. Rosen- 
stock. 

M. Drouot sends delicately defined and 
pleasing views of Quays of the Seine and an 
Old Street at Flavigny. 

In Nos. 4,365, 4,366, and 4,414 M. Guidetta 
sends three water-colours of Seville and 
Granada, 

As we have said, it is almost impossible to 
compare two exhibitions occupying such a 
different position as the architectural 
sections of the Royal Academy and Salon. 
To do so fairly it would he necessary to 
eliminate all but executed work from the 
Salon. If a comparison could be made on 
this basis we should be inclined to think that 
a good deal of the English work in the 
Academy was better than almost any in 
the Salon. 

Apart from some fine schemes, there is 
little executed work of a very high standard 
of merit in the Salon, and there is, on the 
other hand, a great deal uf work which shows 
both considerable tameness and eccentricity. 
It is probable that one result produced by 
a “school ” of architecture is the production 
from time to time of a spirit of revolt against 
its canons, arid it is unfortunately possible 
to get tired of the best, and for a time to 
worship at the shrine of false gods. 

At the same time, there is a sense of breadth 
and thoroughness of conception running 
through much of the work exhibited, which 
is a contrast to our more insular methods of 
considering a problem, and there is ample 
room for each nation to learn from the 
in matters appertaining to architecture. 
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Tue ecclesiastical drawings of the year are 
almost all arranged along one wall of the 
room, @ convenient arrangement which 
allows of comparison between the different 
designs submitted. There has been, we are 
glad to say, abundant evidence of late years 
that church designers have freed themselves 
from a sense of the necessity to imitate the 
work of the past, and have recognised that 
to design for present-day needs it is necessary 
to exercise greater freedom of selection. 
We are consequently obtaining year by year 
churches which may not please the archzo- 
logieally-minded, since they cannot be 
labelled and described as occupying a place 
in line with the historical churches of the 
past, but which show that the principles 
which governed design in the past have been 
studied and a rational method of meeting 
the wants of to-day found on somewhat 
similar lines. 

The interior of the new church at Finchley, 
No. 1,725, by Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & 
Lodge, is a work which has little analogy 
to anything we know of in the past. The 
effect of the nave arcade is that of a rect- 
angular and deeply-recessed framework, 
into which segmental arches are inserted 
at a lower level. We cannot say we consider 
this a very happy example of design, but it 
shows considerable ingenuity and originality 
of handling, and would have been absolutely 
impossible to the generation which witnessed 
the so-called Gothic revival. The detail of 
the screen shown is delicate and pleasing, 
and the whole effect is one of refinement. 

An interior view is shown of the new 
church of St. George at Leicester, by Mr. 
W. D. Carée, the chief feature of which 
is a nave arcade of beautiful proportions, 
rising the whole height of the church. 
A fine screen is shown, and the interior 
effect should be one of marked impressive- 
ness. The plan is a well-thought-out one, 
with a central west tower, at the sides of 
which are placed the two porches. 

In No. 1,727 Sir Charles A. Nicholson 
gives an interior view of the Church of St. 
Luke, Grimsby, shown in a rough pencil 
drawing washed in with colour, which, we 
feel, does the design scant justice. We do 
not quite like the almost unmoulded arcades, 
though they are, in a way, in keeping with 
the very simple windows. The rood beam 
forms a picturesque and interesting feature 
of a design which, we consider, is most 
inadequately shown. 

Protessor Beresford Pite, in No. 1,728, gives 
a sectional perspective of Uganda Cathedral, 
which forms a most interesting drawing. It 
is difficult to realise quite the effect of this 
very novel rendering of traditional forms 
adopted to suit the wants of a tropical 
climate, but works like this and the new 
Cathedral of Khartoum are of -very great 
value to those who are studying the possibili- 
ties of new developments in design. 

Anew church, Ashby, Lincolnshire, by Mr. 
Hubert C. Corlette, No. 1,731, is a pleasing 
design. The doorways are on either side 
of a west front, unpierced save by a rose 
window. The placing of the tower and the 
whole line of the design promise a successful 
and interesting ch je 

In the New Church and Parish Room, St. 
Mary’s, Castledown, Plymouth, No. 1,732, 
Sir Charles A. Nicholson has designed a very 


picturesque of buildings occupying 
a site bounded one side and end by 


cageantiats _ pep ey little more 
ion in way of an excep- 
tionally i ing and wnusual problem 
which results in a having a certain 
medieval charm of apparent haphazard- 


ness. The di tion of part and 
feature of the design is delightful, and, what- 
ever the special necessities which call it into 
being, we must be thankful for them ! 

The New Choir and Tower at Paisley 
Abbey, as seen from the north-east and 
south-west respectively, are shown in 
C2 
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Nos. 1,733 and 1,743 in carefully-drawn line 
perspective. It is a little difficult to differ- 
entiate Mr. Macgregor Chalmers’ new work 
from that of the original design, and the 
unity of the structure has been completely 
maintained. 

In the Church of St. John, Nottingham, 
Mr. Charles Gascoyne gives a beautiful 
design of a severe and dignified character, 
shown by an admirable drawing. 

Three drawings showing good glass design 
are shown in Nos. 1,737, 1,738, and 1,739, 
respectively by Mr. Howard M. Travers, 
Mr. Andrew Stoddart, and Mr. John E. 
Platt. All are pleasing in colour and 
treatment. 

Mr. Temple Moore sends two drawings, 
one of the Chapel of Pusey House, Oxford, 
No. 1,734, and the other the Church of St. 
Peter, Barnsley, York. The latter is a very 
original design, the main features of which 
are the very wide and square proportions ; 
the other, the practical adoption of pierced 
internal buttresses, the nave arches springing 
from high shafts, which form the inner edge 
of the internal buttresses and are separated 
by a narrow gangway from the remainder 
of the mass. 

In No. 1,744 we have a very fine interior 
view of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, Surrey, by 
Mr, H. P. Burke Downing, which is shown 
in an admirable colour drawing by Mr. Charles 
Gascoyne. Mr. Downing’s knowledge of 
proportion and detail is well shown in this 
as in all his work. 

Mr. Richard T. Beckett sends in a per- 
spective by Mr. Raffles Davison, showing a 
view of a well-designed church, the east-end 
and tower of which form an effective and 
striking group. 

In No. 1,746 we have a design by Messrs. 
J. F. & S. W. Doyle for the Cathedral 
Church of Tai-an-Fu, Shantung, North 
China, a most disappointing and common- 
place work. It is a large church with 
central tower and round-arched windows of 
an utterly uninteresting type. We suppose 
it was chiefly the interest of the subject which 
gave it a place on the walls of the Academy. 

In Nos. 1,747 and 1,750 we have what is 
probably the finest church design submitted, 
in Mr. Walter Tapper’s design for the Church 
of St. Mary at Harrogate, which is excellent 
ind detail. The dis posi- 
its beautifully- 


in grouping 
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‘ the east-end with 
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designed window and the central tower is 
delightful. 

Mr. W. D. Care 
Winchester College 
No. 1,748. 

A pleasing Jacobean screen design by Mr. 
F. C. Eden is shown in No. 1,751, while Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne sends in a hard and 
disappointing design for the Church of St. 
Nicholas,; Taplow, showing the interior 
looking east, No. 1,752. 

The Upper Chapel, All Hallows, East 
India Dock, is a good piece of detail shown 
in a pen-and-ink drawing by Mr. J. Harold 
Gibbons, No. 1,754. 

Mr. Macdonald Gill sends, in No. 1,757, a 
competitive design for a Church at Notting- 
ham, which is of a Byzantine or Romanesque 
type, with mosaic inlays set between parallel 
arches of stone. It is a rather unsatis- 
factory design which shows considerable 
originality and a desire to introduce colour 
decoration. 

No. 1,764 is a well-designed east addition 
to an existing church, which is submitted by 
Messrs. Tubbs, Messer, & Poulter. 

The domestic work of the year is not 
marked by very great originality or very 
marked excellence. It would seem that, 
though we have attained a high position in 
modern design of a domestic character, the 
chief advance has been in the direction of 
levelling up all round. There is no longer 
the very marked distinction between the 
work of a few great men and that of the 
average architect of ability. The late Mr. 
Norman Shaw distanced and outclassed all 
his rivals in the field of domestic architecture 
in a manner which does not find its counter- 
part now, either because we have arrived at 
something like the ultimate expression of 
domestic architecture or because'we are still 
waiting for a new leader to show us that 
further possibilities are open to us. 

In Nos. 1,613 and 1,662 Messrs. Unsworth, 
Son, & Triggs give drawings of two country 
houses—Stoke Bara, Fulmer, and Durford 
Wood, Petersfield—-which show the tendency 
of what we may term the romantic school 
in. house design. It is impossible to say 
from a glance whether either or both are 
restorations or additions to old work. 
They are frankly imitative, picturesque, 
and quaint. Both are shown in somewhat 
woolly water-colour drawings. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablet: Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, Davos, Switzerland. 


This Tablet is in memory of the late Dr. Huggard, of Davos, and is to be placed in the Queen Alexandra 


Sanatorium, Davos. 


The Sculptor is Mr. F. Arnold Wrigh 


t, and e work is exhibited at the 


Royal Academy Exhibition this year. 
The Photograph is by Mr, Albert Burchell, Narborough-street, Fulham, 
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Mr. Oswald P. Milne gives, in \.., 1.615, 
a as of 4 simple and pleasing small 
house wi | @ hipped roof and slighty recessed 
centre, which is typical of much of tie " 
smaller work of the day. ni 

Messrs. Horace Field, Simmons & 
Faulkner show, in No. 1,625, a pleasing 
Georgian design for No. 4, Kensington. 
gardens, with op Bs roof, well-designed 
cornice, and a central pedimented feature 
Both the neral design and detail ai 
excellent. essrs. Field, Simmons, & 
Farey also give, in No, 1,718, their selected 
design for the laying-out of the Trevor 
Estate, which is very pleasing, and ; 
by an effective water-colour. 
ye Cackett & Dick send, in No, 

,627, their proposed remodelling of Blagdo 
Hall, Northumberland—a Georgian howe 1 
ample size and symmetrical design, which 
should be a work of interest and importance. 

Mr. H. 8. Goodhart Rendel exhibits a House 
in Dean Trench-street, Westminster, which 
is one of the best things of the year. It is 
shown in a very forcible, clean colour drawing, 
and has marked individuality and refinement, 
Mr. Rendel also gives a Chapel in memory 
of the late Earl of Onslow, Merrow Church. 
Surrey, No. 1,742. 

In No. 1,659 Mr. Frank Verity gives a 
view of new buildings at the corner of Park- 
lane and Oxford-street, carried out in the 
somewhat French manner which char 
acterises his work. 

No. 1,682 shows Mr. Arnold Mitchell's 
design for remodelling Duff House for Sir 
H. Lunn. From the plan it would appear 
that this consists of a new centre block con- 
taining a large hall, which is flanked by long 
ranges of bedroom accommodation on either 
side. 

Messrs. Cackett & Dick, in No. 1,693, 
show Cross House, Newcastle-on-Tyne—an 
office block on a narrow wedge-shaped site 
in which good use and effect is obtained by 
the use of rusticated masonry. 

In No. 1,716, by Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones, 
an interior view is shown of a House at EF! 
Assassif, Luxor, Egypt. It is entitled “A 
Living Hall,’ but would be better explained 
by a plan of the dwelling of which it forms 
a part. 

In Nos. 1,652 and 1,779 exterior and 
interior views are given of Voor Linden, a 
house near The Hague, by Mr. Robert F. 
Johnston. The design is one of considerable 
merit. 

Messrs. G. & A. Gilbert Scott send a 
perspective view, No. 129, Grosvenor road, 
Westminster, of an outside Loggia between 
two flanking walls enclosing a paved court- 
vard, which abuts on the river. It is shown 
by a fine water-colour drawing by Mr. 
Charles Gascoyne, and forms a dignitied 
and pleasing design. 

As we said in our first article, this years 
Academy shows a general high standard of 
design, but comparatively little work 1s 
such as to evoke enthusiasm. The designs 


is shi wD 


for public and monumental buildings and 
churches are, we think, on the average o 
atic 


greater relative merit than the domest 
work exhibited. A growing sense 0! Te 
value of the correct expression of arciitec- 
tural forms and features is evident, but 
with that it is to be hoped that our «rc 
tecture will not lose in vitality or inter = 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
THE VALUATION OF FLATS. 


Ay ordinary general meeting of the 5Ul 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monda) ~ 
week at Great George-street, S.W., 00" 0 
F. Treacher Te read a paper - 7 pr 
“The Valuation of Flats.” In the cours 
his remarks he said :-— a lal 

“A block of flats is a building com)" ing 
a number of self-contained _spegenal : 

i or 0 story. § 
cpoeuaied i pocrn, i shane common entrances 
craggy ivi i pious classes 

Flats may be divided into vatiou 
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There is the building composed entirely of 
gelf-contained residences, each of which 
own kitchen and servants’ apart- 


s its ot ah F ol 
pu and there is the building consisting 
largely or entirely of suites of apartments 


without kitchens, the tenants depending on 
catering done in one or more common kitchens, 

by the management, who also engage the 
servants; there is also the building having 
shops ov the ground floor and flats or residential 

suites on the upper floors, 

The fats buildin is peculiar in that its 
construction precludes its being built to suit 
any one person, It cannot be built for occu- 
pation, it can only be a speculation or invest- 
ment, and therefore in making a valuation it 
is necessary to value strictly on the basis of the 
income derivable, 

To do this we must determine : 

|. The gross income derivable from the 
property. E p 

2, The annual outlay necessary to maintain 
that income. 

3. The capitalisation of the net income (which 
is the gross income after deducting the cost of 
upkeep, ete. ). 

4. The amount which must be allowed either 
for completing an unfinished building or 
repairing a completed one, in order to make 
it in a condition to produce the gross income. 
This amount must be deducted from the 
figure which would otherwise represent the 
capital value. 

valing first with the gross income. This 
is mainly derived from the rents paid, but it 
must be borne in mind that there may be many 
other sources of revenue, such as charges made 
towards the cost of keeping the porter and 
towards the lighting of stairs and landings 
and the maintenance of a continuous hot-water 
supply ; whilst in those buildings in which the 
catering and service is provided by the manage- 
ment the profits from the sale of coal, electric 
light, telephone service, the restaurant business, 
ind possibly even the hire of furniture, may 
increase the income to a considerable extent. 

In the case of an old building in which the 
lats are let it is customary to take as the gross 
income the actual amount of rents and extras 
payable under the leases, but care must be 
taken to verify the figures. Allowances should 
be made for those flats which are let either above 
or below their true rental value ; and also for 
those which, although at present let at fair 
rentals, must soon be worth less or more rent. 

In the case of a new building in which the 
flats may not even be ready for letting the 
gross income has to be calculated with no 
actual lettings to depend on, and even the 
most experienced valuer must sometimes find 
ita matter of considerable difficulty to forecast 
accurately the rentals which will be obtained. 
There are many points to be considered, but 
the following may be taken as the most 
important :— 

Situation. 

The ideal position is one overlooking a park, 
an open square, or an ornamental garden. 
A corner flat with an’ open outlook on three 
sides is nearly always of more value than one 
that ls open only at the front and back, but 
particular attention must be paid to the aspect 
of the building, as a flat having all the principal 
tooms facing north, north-east, or north-west 
‘S Sometimes worth much less than one would 
at first suppose, 

A block of flats may be built out on the 
fringe of other flats and almost touching slum 
property, and it may yet have a value nearly 
as high as the tm BE di flats ; but separate 
t from its neighbours by even a few yards of 
Poor property and the decrease in the value 


iS enormous, 


a External Appearance. 

Thi: has a considerable influence on the 
rental value, It is difficult to-day to find 
tenants who will live in a building with a dark, 
tloomy exterior, The usual design is in red 


= kK and stone, with bay windows running the 
¥hole height of the building and with stone 
portico cntrances, 


Entrance Hall, Stairs, and Landings. 
BF cage have more influence on gg rm 
alue than is generally ay any The highest 
_ \'« found where the hall is roomy, light, 
age and provided with an open fire, 
‘ere the stairs and landings are wide, car- 
peted, and heated by hot-water radiators. 
‘An easy-runni lift is also essential. 


Doubtiss the lifts will be worked by electric 
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power in the future; at present hydraulic 
power is more general, 


The General Planning. 

Dealing with the flats themselves, all the 
rooms should be of good size ; the rental value 
is usually increased even if one room is sacrificed 
in order to make the others larger. The plan- 
ning, in order to produce the highest rental, 
should be devoid of those errors caused by 
drawing the elevation before the planning, 
whereby so many rooms have windows in 
quite the wrong positions. One frequently 
finds them at the extreme end of a wall, 
so that a large corner of the room gets little 
or no light. The windows should be in such 
positions that they will give light to all parts of 
the room, and a fair proportion should be bays. 
The fireplaces should be in the middle of the sides 
of the rooms. 

It must be remembered that both the arrange- 
ment and planning of most of the older flats, 
and of many of the newer ones, leave much to 
be desired. There are buildings where the 
servants’ bedroom opens directly out of the 
kitchen; where the scullery, larder, and 
servants’ lavatory are to all intents and pur- 
poses one apartment. I know of at least 
one building where the light for the servants’ 
bedroom is borrowed entirely from the kitchen 
and where the principal lavatory has no 
window. All these defects reduce the rental 
value, and even in those flats that are let it 
may be assumed that the rentals will gradually 
decrease, and that it will become more difficult 
to secure tenants, 


Joinery, Plumbing, and Fixtures. 

Doors that will not shut, windows which 
cannot be opened, kitcheners that will not cook, 
pipes that leak, cisterns that will not fill, 
all these lower the rental just as tiled kitchens, 
bathrooms, and sculleries, attractive stoves and 
hearths, tend to raise the value. 

A proper appreciation of these various 
see should enable anyone having a sound 

nowledge of the value of flats in neighbouring 
localities to form a very close opinion of the 
actual letting value of new flats, 

The valuer should estimate first how much 
rent he thinks will be obtainable. He 
can then check this by calculating the rent 
per superficial square foot to see how it com- 
pares with the rents of neighbouring buildings. 
This is a more dependable way than valuing 
at per foot in the first instance. 

A careful consideration of the value per 
superficial square foot, taking into measurement 
the whole of the flat, shows that values vary 
much more than is generally credited. In any 
building where there are similar flats on eac 
floor the difference in value between one floor 
and another depends almost entirely on whether 
or not there is a passenger lift. Where there 
is a passenger lift the value per foot on each 
floor above the ground floor is practically 
the same, except where owing to obstruction 
of light and air the lower floors are of less 
value than the upper. The value of the 
ground floor is usually about 15 per cent. 
lower than that of the first floor, and that 
of the basement, where there is one, about half 
that of the first floor. 

Where there is no passenger lift the first 
floor has the highest value, each floor above 
being worth approximately 10 per cent. less 
than the floor immediately below. 

As houses in different parts of . London 
let at very different rentals, so it is with flats. 
In those localities where houses are most 
valuable we find the most valuable flats. 

Mayfair ranks highest, the flats there com- 
manding rents up to 5s. per foot. 

Belgravia and parts adjacent to the parks 
produce rents of from 3s. to 4s. per foot. 

Kensington, Westminster, Paddington, Baker- 
street, and Bloomsbury vary from Is. 6d, to 
2s, 6d. per foot. 

While in Battersea, Chelsea, West Kensington, 
and Maida Vale rents range from Is, to Is, 6d. 


per foot. : 
Outgoings. 

We now come to a consideration of that part 
of a valuation where, having formed our 
estimate of gross income, it is necessary to 
decide the deductions to be made in order to 
arrive at the net income. These comprise :— 

Rates and Taxes.—Under this head I include 
the general rate, the water rate, and inhabited 
house duty ; of course, the total amount varies 
in different boroughs, but experience proves 
that 25 per cent. of the gross income is a fair 
average figure. 
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Insurance, including the insurance of the 
building against fire, against accidents to the 
staff, third-party risks, accidents to the lift, 
and the charges under the Nationa! Insurance 
Act. Here 2 per cent. is a fair allowance. 

Power for running the lift, whether electric 
or hydraulic, costs a considerable sum. Occa- 
sionally one finds buildings where the tenants 
do not make a great use of the lift, but as a rule 
l per cent. must be allowed. 

Cost of lighting the outer porch, the hall, and 
the staircases may be taken at 1 per cent. 

Jeating is a most expensive item in those 
cases where the building is heated by hot water, 
and still more in those cases where the owner 
has to supply constant hot water to all baths, 
lavatories, and sinks, furnaces having to be 
kept going all the year round. Where a 
thorough service is supplied I do not consider 
2 per cent. too much to allocate under this 
heading. 

Wages of porters and boys vary very much 
in different buildings. Where there are no 
lifts one porter may be sufficient for three or 
four buildings. Where there is a lift, whether 
for five or fifteen flats, it is generally necessary 
to employ a man and a boy at very much the 
same wages be the total rentals £600 per annum 
or five times that amount; and, in addition, it is 
usual to employ a night porter in the building 
of highly rented flats. It may, however, be 
taken that in the case of a first-class building 
the cost is approximately 5 per cent. 

Cost of repairs is again a difficult subject for 
which to fix a percentage. Assuming that the 
gross rental has been calculated on the basis of 
a good-class building where the flats are let on 
full repairing leases, we only have to make 
allowances for repairs to the exterior, the hall 
and staircase, and the upkeep of the fabric. 
The usual average is 4 per cent., but naturally 
the easier the terms of the lease the heavier 
becomes the cost of repairs. 

In giving these figures I must point out that 
they can only be applied to a new building 
where there is no actual record of outgoings. 
Naturally the figures given are very much 
heavier than in some existing buildings where 
there is no lift or a lift inadequately served, 
where there is no hot-water supply, where the 
assessments for rates are very low, or where the 
tenants have to pay a sum in lien of dilapida- 
tions, and such sum exceeds the cost of re- 
decorations, and the excess is deducted from 
the cost of general repairs, although, strictly; 
speaking, it should be included in the income. 

Management and Emptics.—In view of the 
fact that a block of flats must always be treated 
as an investment, it is absolutely necessary to 
make some allowance for the cost of manage- 
ment, and it is customary to consider the loss 
of rent from voids under this heading. These 
two depend one upon the other, for it is obvious 
that loss of rent is almost always due either to 
inefficient management or to the fact that too 
high rentals are being asked. If the gross rent 
has been accurately estimated I do not see the 
need to allow any separate sum under the 
heading of empties ; for the management, how- 
ever, it is necessary that an adequate allowance 
should be made. Management is a wide term, 
and in its broadest sense must include the 
collection of rents, payment of all outgoings, 
supervision of porters, pacification of complain- 
ing tenants, settlement of quinquennial and 
other valuations, advertising flats likely to fall 
vacant, negotiations with intending tenants, 
supervision of repairs, settlement of dilapida- 
tion claims against tenants, etc. 

A proper allowance for this, to include such 
slight loss of rent as occurs with good nranage- 
ment, is 10 per cent. on the gross rental. 

Recapitulating the foregoing deductions we 
have :— 

Rates and taxes ... ie ion 4 

Insurance ... ~ 

Power for lift 

Cost of lighting... 

Cost of heating ... 
Wages... ase 


bs 


per cent. 


Repairs... ‘ 
Management, etc 
Total outgoings... 


Capitalisation of Net Income. 


We now come to the capitalisation of the 
net income, and it is here that we have to study 
carefully the class of flats we are valuing. | 
will, however, first deal with the question ot 
the value of flats generally. 

The value of any property of an investment 
character depends upon the rate per cent. which 
the investor requires on his capital. Owing to 
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many peculiar characteristics flats have never 
been considered, nor should they be considered, 
such a high-class security as the greater pro- 
portion of property. The chief drawbacks are 
the very considerable amount of management 
that is required in the present day and the 
serious losses liable to be incurred through in- 
competent management. Another important 
consideration which must not be overlooked is 
the possibility of building gaining an unenviable 
reputation as the result of a scandal. If a 
scandal occur in a house only the one house in 
the street is affected ; if, however, the scandal 
occur in a block of flats every flat is likely to 
be adversely affected. This was most promi- 
nently brought to my notice when a prospective 
tenant who had almost decided to take a flat 
in a certain building stated that she had heard 
that there had been a murder in the flat a 
short time before, and, prior to deciding definitely 
to take up her residence there, she required to 
know if there were any truth in the rumour. 
On the matter being investigated it was found 
that eighteen years earlier the tenant in one of 
the basement flats had committed suicide by 
taking poison. There had been practically no 
scandal and very few people had heard about 
it, but the applicant did not take the flat, 
which was on a different side of the building 
and three floors higher up. 

During the last year or two flats have had a 
very bad name with mortgagees, largely owing 
to the inflated values placed upon them for 
several years prior to the liquidation of the 
Law Guarantee and Trust Society. 

In order to appreciate the true position it is 
necessary to consider briefly their history 
during the past twenty years. 

In 1890 there were comparatively few build- 
ings of flats in the metropolis, and, with the 
exception of the district of Westminster, the 
buildings were spread all over different parts of 
Central London. These flats always let well, 
rates and taxes were low, and they proved very 
satisfactory investments. 

Soon after 1890 the public began to perceive 
the many advantages of residence in flats, and 
the supply proved to be unequal to the demand ; 
the effect of this was noticeable in an inflation 
of rental values, which it was well known at the 
time could not last. 

As ‘soon as builders noticed that the supply 
was not equal to the demand the building of 
flats was commenced in every part of London ; 
would-be tenants rushed at the opportunity of 
getting a flat, and in many cases they were let 
long before they were finished, and nearly 
always at inflated rentals. 

The builders created or improved ground 
rents far in excess of the value of the land, and 
then endeavoured to mortgage the leasehold 
interests; some of the valuations on which 
advances were obtained were made by valuers 
who had little or no practical knowledge of the 
actual rental values of flats, and they appear 
to have assumed that the rents obtained on the 
tirst letting would continue for ever, that there 
were hardly any outgoings, and that. the lease- 
hold interest was almost a gilt-edged security. 

When it was found that there was no diffi- 
culty about arranging mortgages because the 
Law Guarantee and Trust Society would 
guarantee them, the building went on faster 
than ever. In some cases flats were actually 
let to people who had no thought of occupying 
them, in order that the valuer might see that 
the builder's estimated rents were supported by 
actual lettings. 

Then the supply overran the demand, and 

inflated rentals began to fall, mortgagors got 
into difficulties, the Law Guarantee Society had 
to take over the management of many pro- 
perties, ard it became a difficult matter to find 
anyone who would accept a block of flats as 
security for a loan, however reasonable. 
_ On the liquidation of the Law Guarantee and 
[rust Society it became almost impossible to 
deal with flats in any way, but now it is gradually 
being seen that, provided the flats are fairly 
valued, they are quite as good @ security for 
mortgage purposes as they ever were. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to 
the rate per cent. flats should be ‘expected to 
yield on the capital invested. Each particular 
block may have some individual peculiarity 
— it more or less secure than its neigh 

ours aS an investment. However, if the 
property be freehold, it may be taken that a 
fair value will vary from sixteen to twenty 
years purchase, and that it forms a fit security 


for an advance, by way of first charge, of two- 
thirds of the value. ; 
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Leasehold Blocks. 

When we come to deal with the value of 
leasehold blocks we have a much more difficult 
piece of work. I do not consider the methods 
of valuing leaseholds have been sufficient] 
analysed and debated, and although I know 
am venturing on very controversial matter, I 
should like to put forward a few points for 
your criticism. 

The young valuer in his articles learns that 
the value of a freehold: should be equal to the 
combined values of the leasehold interest and 
the freehold subject to the lease. It is laid 
down as an axiom that if a freehold worth £50 
per annum is worth eighteen years’ purchase, or 
£900, and if a leasehold of the same property 
at £10 per annum ground rent is worth sixtcen 
and a half years’ purchase, or £660, then the 
freehold, subject to such lease, is worth the 
difference between the value of the freehold and 
that of the leasehold, namely-—£900, less £660, 
equals £240, or twenty-four years’ purchase. 

As soon as the young valuer has completed 
his articles he finds that although this may be 
a theoretical rule it does not often occur in 
practival work, owing to the fact that a ground 
rent is often improved and sold at the same 
number of years purchase as is obtained for a 
similar unimproved ground rent, and the lease- 
hold in its depreciated condition realises the 
same number of years’ vurchase as a similar 
leasehold which has not been depreciated. To 
the theorist this is easily explained, because 
it is evident that transactions of this kind are 
carried through at prices which are not in any 
sense the actual values. There can be no 
doubt that if similar plots of land are let respec- 
tively at one-quarter and one-fifth of the full 
rental value the plot which is let at the lower 
rent must furnish a security of better class, and 
be worth a higher number of years’ purchase 
than a plot let at the greater rent; and, in 
similar manner, a leasehold subject to the 
higher ground rent will be worth a lower number 
of years’ purchase than the leasehold subject 
to the lower ground rent. But when the 
difference in proportion is slight it is difficult, 
perhaps almost impossible, to fix a practical 
cash value on it. Still, this beginner's maxim 
is the first point that the valuer of leasehold 
flats must bear in mind, and if the point is 
thoroughly appreciated few serious mistakes 
ean be made. 

It is generally admitted that in those cases 
in which the ground rents have been improved 
beyond the actual value of the land they really 
amount to a first charge upon the building. 
This being so it is necessary to consider care- 
fully the amount of the ground rent, how 
much may be regarded as a fair rental of the 
land, and how much is really a charge upon 
the building. 

As the majority of the valuations of flats 
are required for the purpose of mortgage 
advances one must realise that if the ground 
rent has been so improved that it has become 
a charge upon the building the mortgage on 
the leasehold becomes in reality a second 
mortgage, and it is generally admitted that a 
second mortgage should not amount to two- 
thirds of the value of the equity, but should 
be the balance that is left after deducting 
the first mortgage from two-thirds of the 
full value of the property unincumbered by the 
first mortgage. 

I do not propose to load this paper with a 
multitude figures, so I have compiled a 
oe aril 5 showing the various 
effects of advancing for mortg rposes * :— 

(a) Two-thirds of the aioe af he freehold ; 

(6) Two-thirds of the value of the leasehold 
at a fair ground rent ; 

(c) Two-thirds of the value of the leasehold 
at an improved ground rent. 

It will be seen from these three examples 
that as the proportion of the ground rent 
has increased the leasehold multiplier has 
diminished, and, if we deduct the value of the 
leashold from the value of the freehold, we 
find in case (6) the remainder left for the value 
of the ground rent is twenty-two years’ purchase, 
whilst in case (c) it is only twenty years’ pur- 
chase. In the last case it is quite obvious 
that the reserve of value would be too small, 
and possibly it would be advantageous if 
some method were adopted by which the reserve 
of value could be maintained at not less than 
one-third of the leasehold value when held at a 
fair ground rent. 

As I stated earlier, flats may be divided 





* Omitted from this abstract.—Ep. 
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into various classes, and these ro) ,rk ; 
generally to buildin compose | ontinel 
the flats proper, which are self-cor: iined, ‘each 
having its own kitchen. With revird to the 


catering flats, or what I prefer to)! the fl 
hotel buildings, it is quite impossile ny a” 
down any definite principle upon which to 


value, as the variations in the classe< are enor. 
mous, and it is unusual to find any two which 
can be valued on exactly the ‘sine basis 
At the one end of the scale we have the building 
in which all the management does is to appoint 
housekeepers who look after the tenants’ wants 
and are paid by the tenants, in which cas 
the valuation can be made on practically 
the same lines as that of ordinary block ¢j 
flats, At the other end of the scale we have 
buildings to all intents and purposes hotels, 
excepting that they have no licences. In this 
ease the valuation must follow the same lines 
as that of an hotel. Between these two 
extremes we have a class to which the majority 
belong, the flats being let at rentals which 
include attendance, In such cases it is necessary 
to find out the cost of providing the tenants 
with the attendance, and to include this among 
the other outgoings. It is quite impossible 
to fix a percentage for this, and in each the 
books of account should be carefully audited 
before the estimate of the cost is made. The 
net income when arrived at must be capitalised 
at a slightly lower number of years’ purchase 
than would be used as a multiplier in the ordi. 
nary way. Where flats and shops are com- 
bined in one building it is not unusual to find 
the shops let on lease to tenants who pa) 
their own rates and taxes, and in these cases 
the method of valuation commonly employed 
is to make two valuations, one of the shops and 
one of the flats, allowing for the shops a rather 
higher number of years’ purchase than for the 
flats. In cases where the landlord pays the 
rates and taxes on the whole building it \s 
usual to treat the property very much in the 
same way as if the whole building were com- 
posed of flats, although the percentage | have 
given for outgoings will naturally only apply in 
respect of the flats, as there would be no in- 
habited house duty payable upon the shops, 
nor would the rental value of the shops aie: 
the cost of the general upkeep. 

In the suburbs of London there are many 
two-story buildings containing usually four 
flats of a few rooms each ; these flats are not 0 
any sense artisan dwellings, and usually ca’ 
one has a separate front door opening from 
a small front garden. They are nearly always 
let at weekly rents, although frequently for 4 
Jong a period as twelve months at a time 
They should be valued in the same way ™ 
ordinary weekly property, but it is necessary 
examine the structure very carefully, as mos! 
of the building has been done by speculative 
builders without the supervision of an architer 

In conclusion, I must point out that althoug 
I hope many of the points mentioned may be : 
practical use to some of our members, none © 
the figures I have given can be used withort 
careful discrimination; times are — 
changing, expenses may increase ‘or decreas’. 
a go up or down, po the valuer must ~ 
an ever watchful eye in order that he may : 
able to judge by careful observation 0! the past 
what the future is likely to bring. I lay »° 
claim to powers of prophecy, but I have a 
doubt that flats will change but little 19 ny 
value in our time. To-day they are practica 
the same as twenty years past, and there i 
little reason to doubt that twenty years S°™ 
they will be as they are now. 


—_ - 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Maiden Castle. - 

f Cornwall has acquired © 
cia mage Castle, near Porches 
Ie stated that the King was particulary 
anxious that this pre-Roman earthwork s10u 
not fall into ota bande 


Surveyors’ Institution at eee ie 

Coun rve ors’ nsti u ws 
bes “ polly, Snot to hold thet 
country meeting at Oxford on May 3 : 
Visita will be made to the Cathedral am 
sree Sat nd Bin. 
en aad eave’ besides the boing 
of meetings for the discussion of professiom" 
questions. 
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Church of St. Catharine, Hatcham. 

This church, which was practically destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday, 6th inst., was one of the finest 
aiter its kind in South London. It was built 
in 1803. 4 for 900 sittings, by the Haberdashers’ 
Company, upon an elevated site in Pepys-road, 
Hatcham, at a cost of about £18,000, after the 

ians and designs of the late Henry Stock, 
PRI B.A., the architect also of the vicarage 
house. The church was subsequently enlarged, 
at a further cost of some £3,000, by Mr. E. 
Beckett Lamb. 


British Fire Prevention Committee's Testing 
Station. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee's 
Testing Station, near Regent's Park, which 
has been recently extended and altered, was 
reopened on Wednesday last week, when the 
testing arrangements comprised high tem- 
perature fire tests with fire-resisting glazing 
(Luxfer Electro Glazing) and with _fire- 
resisting party wall doors (Chubb’s Reinforced 
Concrete Doors). The testing operations with 
the glazing and doors were conducted by 
strong Sub-Committees under the direction of 
Mr. Ellis Marsland, General Hon, Secretary ; 
Mr. D. W. Wood; and Mr. B. Chatterton, 
AM. Inst.C.E.; whilst the general arrangements 
were under the direction of Mr. E. Boyce 
Podmore. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


At an examination in Sanitary Science as 
Applied to Buildings and Public Works, held in 
London on May 2 and 3, twenty-three candidates 
presented themselves. The following nine 
candidates were granted certificates :—Messrs. 
4. G. G. Brown, Tunbridge Wells; J. Denyer, 
Nottingham; J. Dyson, Northfleet; J. N. 
Gangulee, Clapham; J. A. Grice, Kensington ; 
W. Manns, Belvedere ; A. C. Phelps, Streatham ; 
E. B. Restall, Wembley Hill; W. Wilcock, 
Gilingham. At an examination in School 
Hygiene, including Elementary Physiology, held 
in London on May 2 and 3, twenty-nine candi- 
dates presented themselves for the certificate 
and sixteen candidates were granted certificates. 


Oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Indifferent Quantities. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Quantity Sur- 
veyors Standing Committee of the Surveyors’ 
Institution to say that they have read with 
interest and appreciation the article on “ In- 
different Quantities” which appeared in your 
issue of April 25, but they regret to see that 
you approve the endeavour of certain public 
bodies to enforce upon surveyors a responsibility 
in respect of their work which is not imposed 
upon them by common law. Of course, if a 
surveyor does his work negligently he can and 
should be proceeded against. The provision, 
however, which it is sought to embody in con- 
tracts between surveyors and those employing 
them, that the latter should guarantee the 
substantial accuracy of their work, and should 
be financially responsible for any errors dis- 
covered, is merely a device to save the employer 
the trouble of ascertaining before he employs 
4 surveyor whether or not he is a competent 
man. One of its results is to make employers 
indifferent as to the professional standing, 
character, and capacity of the surveyor they 
employ; and, further, its enforcement is 
generally accompanied by the payment of an 
inadequate fee, and leads many surveyors of 
‘tanding and repute to decline to undertake 
— such public bodies on the ground that 
bili odject to taking upon themselves responsi- 

‘ues which are not imposed upon an architect, 
“ngineer, lawyer, or doctor, or indeed any other 
Professional man, A. Gopparp 

(Secretary). 


my this letter raises a much-contested point. 
diff Contess to a little perplexity as to the 
erence between the common law liability to 
hat “mployer for negligence and an express 
oe for general inaccuracy. The effect 
this ‘ccm to be the same in both cases, with 
s dit-rence, however, that whereas the 


anon ‘iw liability could probably be enforced 
iat, °° of @ large clerical error, the special 
be ity ‘s usually and very properly worded to 
tp oe these. We can only say that, according 
ect, ‘formation, such contracts have been 

ind to work quite well, and that, unless there 
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is @ flagrant case against a surveyor, the clause 
is never harshly used against him. Unfortu- 
nately under the present system private 
employers know little about the surveyor, and 
they naturally suffer more than the public 
bodies who do, but who nevertheless, in their 
desire to be fair in their patronage, are com- 
pelled to employ practitioners whom they do 
not know, and, in doing so, protect themselves 
by a clause to which they consider no reasonable 
surveyors should object. As a policy for the 
extinction of undesirable inefficients we should 
have thought a concurrence in this acceptance 
in plain terms of a liability which, even when 
not expressed, is already morally accepted and 
faithfully honoured by the best men of the 
profession for the sake of their reputations, 
would have been a short step to take, and one 
which should well repay those who did so by 
making the profession practically a close one.— 
4D.j 





Str,—Your leading article on the above 
subject shows an admirable appreciation of the 
various points to be considered in employing 
quantity surveyors, and also of the causes 
which at the present time lead to inferior 
work in certain cases. 

There is a lamentable amount of ignorance 
among the general public on this subject, 
and also among people who fancy that they 
have some knowledge of the matter, as is 
shown by the letter signed “ Chief Craftsman ” 
in your issue of May 2. 

‘Chief Craftsman ’’ does not inform us in what 
branch he is chief, but it is obviously not 
quantity surveying. Probably, however, he 
thinks he is entitled to give an opinion as to 
any profession, whether he is engaged in it 
or not, as he tells us that a knowledge of other 
people’s method of gaining a livelihood can 
readily be obtained by people who have more 
“ cerebral capacity.” Evidently he has a very 
high opinion of his own. 

The rest of his letter shows his entire ignor- 
ance of the subject he is dealing with. Quantity 
surveyors were not “ middlemen invented by 
lazy architects” ; as a matter of fact, quantity 
surveyors did not arise from architects at all. 
As builders increased in number and it became 
the practice to have a large number of tenders, 
it was found by them much better and more 
economical to have one man take off the 
quantities than for each of the competitors 
to do it, and the successful man had to pay 
the cost of the quantities. The original 
quantity surveyors were in most cases builders’ 
estimators ; but the disadvantage of their being 
appointed by the builders was that they had 
only the interests of one side to consider, 
and, although the quantities existed, they were 
not available for the use of the architect in 
valuing variations. It therefore became the 
custom for the surveyor to be appointed by 
the employer or the architect, except in those 
cases where two surveyors were employed to 
represent both sides. 

“ Chief Craftsman” is equally mistaken in 
asserting that quantity surveyors are “ would- 
be architects.”’ Either architects or surveyors 
who have a fairly good business are much too 
thoroughly engaged at their own work to be 
able or willing to take up another branch 
with which they are not well acquainted, and 
in which they would do themselves no credit 
and cause dissatisfaction to their employers. 
The staffs employed by a surveyor and by an 
architect are as a rule totally different in their 
training and qualifications. 

“ Chief Craftsman ” next states that quantity 
surveyors undoubtedly add to the cost of most 
buildings. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to reply to an anonymous correspondent who 
shows such a combination of self-confidence 
and ignorance, but we may point out that if 
surveyors did add to the cost of buildings 
it would not be likely that the employment 
of them would have steadily increased for the 
last sixty years as it has done. We find that 
the Admiralty, the Office of Works, the London 
County Council, nearly all public bodies, and 
many of the biggest private people engaged in 
building appoint their own surveyors, owing 
to the fact that they have found their services 
absolutely essential. Builders of long experience 
will tell you that tenders can be much more 
closely priced on good quantities than in any 
other way, as they do not have to make large 
provisions for possible contingencies of for 
work which may be omitted. : 

“Chief Craftsman” next shows his good 
taste and sense by describing architects as 
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incompetent who do not take out their own 
quantities. Most architects will be content 
to be considered incompetent by this anony- 
mous and self-constituted judge when they 
find themselves in the company of all the 
leading architects, including such well-known 
names as Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Norman Shaw, 
Sir T. G. Jackson, and many other eminent 
men, who are far too numerous to mention. 
We must apologise for taking up your space 
at such length, but such a letter as has been 
written by “ Chief Craftsman ” may do a certain 
amount of harm among those who have not 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to detect 
the obvious ignorance which his letter displays. 
Nortucrort, Neiousour, & NIcHorson. 


rs Additional letters from ‘ Estimator ”’ 
and ‘‘ Chief Craftsman” have been unavoidably 
held over until next week.—Eb. } 


Glasgow Municipal Buildings Competition. 

Str,—In your last issue you have given 
a criticism of the five selected designs sent 
in for the above. No. 1 you describe as 
the work of Messrs. Harris & Moodie. 

This design we are the authors of, and we 
shall be obliged if you will take steps to correct 
this mistake. 

P. Huspert Keys & F. DowpEswer. 


[*,* We have heard from Messrs. Harris & 
Moodie to the same effect. We may point out 
that the designs were numbered, and that 
what was admittedly no more than inference 
on the part of our contributor has proved 
to be incorrect.—Ep. ] 


The London Plasterers’ Strike. 


Srr,—In view of the statements which have 
appeared in the public Press concerning the 
above strike, which commenced in London on 
Saturday last, when the men left work, I ask 
your indulgence in publishing the following 
facts so that those directly interested and the 
public generally may have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves as to the employers’ 
attitude. 

The plasterers, like all other branches of 
the building trade, having come to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived when their rate of 
wages and working rules (which have been in 
existence in their case since 1906) should be 
reconsidered, gave this Association the necessary 
six months’ notice in November last, sub- 
mitting at the same time a suggested new set 
of working rules and asking for a conference. 
From these suggested new set of rules the 
Conciliation Rule for the settlement of all 
disputes that might arise from time to time was 
deliberately omitted, and a rule to take its 
place was inserted as follows :— 

* That at all times an official representative 
of the trade shall have free access to all works 
and shops.” 

Such a substitution for the Conciliation Rule 
would, I submit, be giving up the last atom of 
control into the hands of the men, and I cannot 
imagine an employer with any self-respect 
submitting to such an outrageous demand. 

My Association replied that until the 
Conciliation Rule was reinstated it would be 
obviously useless to meet in conference to 
discuss their other suggestions, and, further, 
that it wished a new rule included in any new 
agreement, in addition to the Conciliation Rule, 
to the effect that no objection was to be taken 
to a workman because he was or was not a 
member of a trade society, which, with the 
Conciliation Rule, had been accepted by the 
carpenters and joiners, stonemasons, brick- 
layers, and smiths ard fitters in their new 
agreementa. 

The plasterers have refused to accept the 
principle contained in either of these rules, 
and I feel sure the builders of London will 
receive the commendation of every fair-minded 
man in their fight for a principle which is of 
such vital importance not only to every em- 
a of labour, but to the community at 
arge. 

I am pleased to say that my Association has 
the unanimous support of all the important 
master plasterers in London who attended a 
large conference on the 6th inst. 

pologising for trespassing on your valuable 
space to such length, 
Water LAWRENCE, JUN., 
President, London Master Builders’ Association. 
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House at Kingswood, Surrey. 


HE main walling is carried out in 
purple stocks of varying colour, 
with dressings of brighter red 
, kiln bricks. The porches are 

built of Portland stone. The cornice is of 

brick and the roof of red hand-made tilea, 
the hips and ridges being of lead. Moulded 
brick is used for the chimney-caps. 

The contractors are Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, 
of Tewkesbury. The architect is Mr. Ernest 

Newton, A.R.A. 





House at Burgh Heath, Surrey. 


THe main walling of this house is faced 
with flints, the greater part being found on the 
site during the excavations. 

The dressings are of Westwood Ground 
Bath stone. It is roofed with thick West- 
morland green slates. 

The contractors are Messrs. Benfield & 
Loxley, of Oxford. The architect is Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 


Hamptworth Lodge, Wiltshire. 


Hamptwortn Longe is now being erected 
on the site of an old house pulled down, a 
few of the internal walls of the latter being 
incorporated in the new building, and to some 
extent governing the plan of the northern, or 
servants, side of the house. 

The gardens have been redesigned, and 
lawns, terraces, and steps have been formed, 
utilising as far as possible the existing gardens. 

The house is being constructed entirely of 
English oak, much of it grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood, with brick chimney-stacks and 
filling between the timbers in narrow 2-in. 
bricks, and the windows in some instances are 
of local stone. The oak is being cut out, 
framed, and fitted together on the ground, 
and none is being worked away from the site. 
The lead rain-water heads, downpipes, and 
eaves gutters are all being modelled and cast 
also on the ground, and as far as possible 
everything will be made in sight of the house. 

Internally the house will be almost entirely 
finished in oak, with panelled walls and stone 
chimney-pieces, and in some cases with 
modelled plaster ceilings, which will be greatly 
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enhanced by the exception beautiful oak 
furniture in the peceunten of the owner. 
The architect is Mr. E. Guy Dawber, of 


London, and the builders are Messrs. Mussell- 


white & Son, of Basingstoke. 
AIR cama emn 
MEETINGS. 


Fripar, Mar 16. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Sessional meeting in 
the Town Hall, Cheltenham Discussion on “ Aids and 
Hindrances to the Present-Day Effort to Diminish 
Tuberculosis.” 7.30 p.m. 

Mornay, Mar 19. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 
meeting to consider the draft of a re 
Professional © and other ta connected 
therewith which have been prepared my Council 
and are now submitted to y. In the 
opinion of the Council it is not in the interests of the 
profession that the public discussion at the general 
meeting upon the Beale and 





haracter, and members who desire to 
comment upon these decuments are requested to send 
any remarks to the Council prior to the genera] meeting 
so that they may be fully considered before discussion 
takes place in the ‘room, 8 

The Incorporated Clerks of orks’ Association 
(Carpenters® Hatt, London-wall).— Paper Mr. J. H. 
Kerner Greenwood on “ The Advantages of the Powder 
‘ Pudlow’ for Waterproofing Cement.” 8 p.m. ; 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Caxton Hall).—Dr. 
H. BR. Kenwood on “ Micro-Organisms and Public 
Health.” 8 p.m. 

Turspar, May 20. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. E. B. Barnard or 

“London's Water Supply.”” 7.30 p.m. 


Wepwnrspay, May 21. 
The Royal Sanitary Institute.-Viait to King George 
Reservoir, Chingford. 
Tuurspar, May 22. 

The Concrete Institute.—Third annual dinner, at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, W.C. 7.30 p.m, 
Sarunpay, Mar 24. 

The Architectural Association.—Visit to Cardiff. 


—_ 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the folowing paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that, 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may oceur. 





The list of current Competitions is printed on page 578. 


Glasgow Municipal Buildings Extension 
Competition. 

We should like to explain to those readers of 
the Builder who looked for the result of this 
competition in our issue for the 2nd inst. why 
it did not appear until the following week, 
when we gave illustrations of the accepted 
design. The printing arrangements which 
necessitate our going to press on Thursday do 
not enable us to publish plans and particulars 
of competitions A the sealed envelopes con- 
taining authors’ names and addresses are only 
opened after five o'clock at the meeting of the 
authority concerned, the very day before the 
Builder is issued. That others should be able 
to do so shows that they have powers of divina- 
tion or second sight which we do not pretend to 
claim. 

Barnet Municipal Offices. 

At the last meeting of the Bamet Urban 
District Council the General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported having considered thirty-nine 
sets of competitive plans for the erection of new 
offices for the Council. Of the above total 
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Hamptworth Lodge, Wiltshire: Plan. 


[May 16, 1913, 


number of plans sent in Nos. 2, 6, 11, 29 o# 
i ome 36 were selected for cons; 
and a reading particulars of these pla,’ 
Nos. 2, 22, 25, and 27 were referred re Py me 
committee for examination and 1eport. 


ie Garden Suburb, Ipswich. 

desig igns for the modified garden syt 
at Ipswich have now been adjudicated co 
The first premium of fifty guineas jas been 
awarded to Messrs. Cc. M. Crickmer & Charles 
Whitby, of 1, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. London 
W.C.; the second premium of thirty guineas 
to Mr. 8. Alexander Wilmot, of the Estate 
Office, Bournville; and the third premium of 
twenty guineas to Mr. M. 8. Hack, of 2 
a Eno Strand. The Committee were 
v avourably impressed with the design sent 
in by Messrs. Hallas & Turner, of 62, Sheldon. 
road, Nether Edge, Sheffield, and have decided 
to award them an additional premium of ten 
guineas. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. 

The Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects held their fortieth annual general 
meeting at the Bell Hotel on the 6th inst. 
Mr. A. H. Hind, F.R.1.B.A., was re-elected 
President for the ensuing year, and the following 
entlemen were elected as the Council :-- Messrs. 

. A. Catlow, W. E. Keites, 8. P. Pick, H. H. 
Thomson, F. H. Morley, and N. B. Robertson. 
Mr. F. B. Cooper, A.R.1.B.A., was elected as 
Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Clement Stretton, 
A.R.1.B.A., was re-elected Hon. Secretary 
for the coming year. 

The meeting was followed by a dinner, at 
which the Leicester and District Building 
Trades Employers’ Association were represented 
bv Mr. F. H. Rowlett, President; Mr. T. 
Hurley, Vice-President ; and Mr. S. A. Dove, 
Secretary. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council was held 
at No. 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on 
May 5, the President, Mr. Albert R. Murray, 
A.R.N.A., in the chair. There were also pre- 
sent :—-Messrs. H. C. H. Ashworth, C. A. Owen, 
W. A. Scott, P. L. Dickenson, G. P. Sheridan, 
F. Hayes, L. O'Callaghan, A. G. C. Millar, 
J. H. Webb, G. L. O'Connor, and F. G. Hicks, 
Hon. Secretary. The minutes of preceding 
meetings were read and signed and ortinar) 
business transacted. After the Council meeting 
a general meeting of the Institute was held, 
which was well attended. The result of ballot 
for Fellowships was announced, and the 
following declared elected : Messrs. H. Allberry, 
P. J. Lynch, L. A. McDonnell, A. G. ©. 
Millar, L. O'Callaghan, and Professor Scott. 

The next general meeting will be, held on 
May 19 at twelve o'clock. 


ss 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


My Russtan Year. By Rothay Reynolds. 
(London: Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Geometry or Buriprse CONSTRUCTION. 
By G. Thompson. (London: Routledge 
Sons. Is. 6d. net.) 

A Manvat or Parnters’ CoLours, ViLS, AND 
Varnisugs. By G. H. Hurst, F.C. Fifth 
edition, revised by Noél Heaton, B.Se., F.C.S., 
with a chapter on Varnishes by B. Blackler, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. (London: Charles (iffin 
& Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mopern SaniraRy ENGINEERING 
Prumpers’ Worx. Volumes |. and. Il. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. ‘ol I. 
2s. net. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. net.) 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 16, 1505. 


The Pugin Memorial. 

Tue Pugin Memorial Committee have 
signified their intention of placing the — 
of £1,000, collected by them, at the diepes 
of the Institute of Architects, in trust, '0r 7 
establishment of a students’ travelling fund, 
under certain conditions. 


a i Pugin would have been 
estas ae oe made of his fund could 
he have foreseen the future.—Ep. 
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BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE : 


XI1.—BAROQUE INFLUENCE IN 
ENGLAND. 


(Continued from p. 458.) 


N architect discoursing of Baroque 

\ architecture is liable sooner or 
Gi later to be asked various awkward 
questions on the subject which demand a 
considered and a guarded reply. Nor is it 
a simple matter to say in a few sentences or 
in non-technical phrases whether we have 
ever had in England a counterpart to the 
jong series of buildings abroad which have 
been illustrated and described in these 
articles. 

It is as easy to admit that there do exist 
in this country many buildings closely akin 
to the Baroque designs of the Continent 
as it is difficult to lay down any infallible 
laws by which they may be singled out from 
their contemporaries. 

The Renaissance in England—-alike in 
architecture and in other arts—was a com- 
plex, many-sided movement, subject to 
cross-currents and under-currents, abounding 
in illogical ups and downs. There was none 
of that steady, systematic progress along 
easily followed lines which marked its course 
in Italy. The principal inspiration un- 
doubtedly derived from Italy, but tradition 
on the one hand and external influence on 
the other frequently overshadowed this 
primary source, 

The seventeenth century in this country 
may be said, broadly speaking, to comprise 
the reigns of the Stuart kings and to corre- 
spond to the Baroque period abroad. This 
span of a hundred years may be considered 
to be in many respects the most eventful 
and the most interesting in the history of our 
nation. It opens in the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and its close precedes 
bv only a few years the dazzling victories 
of Marlborough. 

_It was the age of Shakespeare and Milton, 
of Cromwell and William of Orange, an age 
during which the whole character of English 
life changed completely. Its very brilliance 
tends to confuse a student of cause and effect 
in any field, and not least in that of 
architecture, 
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TILEY MANOR + SOMERSET - 
Early Seventeenth Century. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


_ Seventeenth-century painting and sculpture 
in England are practically negligible, alien 
talent—such as that of Rubens and Van 
Dyck—usurping all the patronage. But the 
Mistress Art rose to a level which it had never 





St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford: The Porch. 
Early Seventeenth Century. 


surpassed before, and has certainly never 
attained since. 

It is a far cry from the quaint and beautiful 
manor-houses of Elizabethan times to the 
colossal absurdities of Vanbrugh, but between 
those points lie all the traces of the Raroque 
characteristics to which our search is now 
directed. 

It has been laid down on various occasions 
in these chapters that Baroque architecture 
is not recognisable solely by its absurdity 
or its elaboration, and in England this axiom 
is confirmed, as it was in the case of other 
countries, 

The first Italian artists to be imported— 
Torrigiano and his assistants—did not change 
the whole manner of our design by their 
efforts. Their terra-cotta roundels and their 
magnificent tombs had no very serious 
influence on building, but remained exotic 
elements. English architecture, indeed, 
never approximated in any serious degree 
to Italian until the wonderful career of 
Inigo Jones. 

There is, moreover, another important 
contrast between this country and others 
during the period. England remained on 
the whole distinctly Protestant, and the 
Jesuits never carried their building activities 
across the Channel. Even the most casual 
reader of these articles cannot fail to grasp 
the significance of this fact, for to the Counter- 
Reformation has been ascribed the greatest 
share in the propagation of Baroque ideas. 

Yet in the latter years of Elizabeth's reign, 
and all through her successor’s, there is a large 
mass of design which is neither decadent 
Gothic nor a compromise between the old 
style and the new, but has in it many 
kindred elements to Baroque architecture. 
To a large extent we may trace this to those 
numerous Germans and Flemings who were 
responsible for a great part of the craftsman- 
ship of the age, and who, as Mr. Blomfield 
pre others have pointed out, invariably 
worked to their own designs. Their work 

differs from that of the Italians in its 
untrammelled freedom and from the Gothic- 
Renaissance mixture in its conscious and 
intentional originality. It sometimes charms 
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by its picturesque qualities, but 
frequently sinks to mere coarse and vulgar 
eccentricity. The same difficulties which 
beset us in Germany confront us in studying 
the English Renaissance, the more so 
because the culminating period of the 
Renaissance in England came more than a 
century later than in Italy; whereas in 
Germany there was never any really great 
period, 

The Elizabethan and Jacobean builders 
were most successful where least imaginative, 
and the traditional vernacular work of 
country districts is frequently superior to 
grandiose efforts, such as Burghley House. 
Naturally enough, it is to the latter that we 
look for the introduction of bizarre alien 
elements, for it was one of the desires of a 
great man in those days to adorn his mansion 
with the quaint and curious products of 
other lands. The famous gates at Holdenby 
House, in Northamptonshire, are like nothing 
else under the sun, but need not for that 
reason alone be classed as Baroque. Similar 
cases of studied oddity occu# in late Gothic 
work, and are very frequent among the 
constructive experiments in French sixteenth- 
century chateaux. 

What does constitute a close parallel to 
Baroque work in this period is the gradual 
and increasing introduction of entirely new 
details, not in any way influenced by Gothic 
tradition, evolved whether by native or 
foreign workmen as a novelty for novelty’s 
sake. The strange finials on stone manor- 
houses in Yorkshire and the Cotswolds are 
striking examples, for it is obvious that these 
houses were, for the most part, built by local 
craftsmen who now for the first time felt a 
desire to produce an artificial change in 
ornament. 

This straining for effect may have been 
fostered by the similar trend in literature, 
where the Euphuiste with their stilted 
phrasing were destined to fade in the birth 
of Shakespeare’s genius, @ the conceits of 
the Jacobean builders gave way before the 
great mind of Inigo Jones. 

Baroque architecture, as has been already 
said, is seldom spontaneous in spirit. Whether 
expressing the conscious pride of the Counter- 
Reformation or the crushing power of some 
great nobleman, the expression of pride is 
deliberate and artificial There is no 
humility and no genuine piety in its 
composition. 

The plan of the greater mansions in 
England began to show something of this 
same ideal—an ordered magnificence which 
was a great step forward from the semi- 
fortified arrangement of Tudor days. There 
was, it is true, no vast suite of connected 

saloons such as distinguish the Papal villas 
and palaces of the same era, but a desire 
for a vista and for effects of alignment 
became more general. The formal garden, 
with its topiary work and its summer-houses, 











Brompton Oratory: Showing Baroque 
influence in modern work. 
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came into being, the possibilities of terraces 
and steps became apparent. Heraldry was 
massed over a magnificent central portal. 

Lastly, the Baroque spirit appears in the 
free and elaborate use of symbolism. In 
Rome is a church whose plan is in the shape 
of a bee. the emblem of the Barberini Popes. 
In England we now find quaint hunting- 
lodges and garden-houses with an equally 
cryptic arrangement, and in the balustrade 
of some great mansions are cleverly-twined 
stone letters which on careful study reveal 
a Latin inscription. 

It is in such ways that one may determine 
the effect of early Baroque influences in 
England, always intangible rather than 
concrete. 

The vagaries of expiring Gothic must be 
disregarded as outside the subject, and the 
work of the foreigners during these complex 
years may usually be explained by a com- 
parison with contemporary German or 
Flemish buildings, themselves an example 
of the Battle of the Styles. Oxford colleges 
provide many examples of this transition 
period, and almost form a tradition of their 
own. And it must always be remembered 
that Torrigiano and his men never vitally 
affected the course of English architecture. 

Mr. Blomfield sums up this difficult period 
as follows: 

“The architecture of the hundred years 
from 1520 to 1620 was, in fact, tentative. 
The builders were losing their old tradition, 
and had not yet replaced it by a new one, 
and, on the other hand, a certain sense of 
expansion and intellectual enfranchisement 
in the air tempted them to bold experiments 
for which they were ill-equipped.” 

* al * 

Criticism becomes infinitely more simple 
with the advent of Inigo Jones, who was 
the first genuine English architect and who 
studied architecture seriously and systematic- 
ally in Italy. That he spent a large part of 
his life as a theatrical designer and a small 
part of it as a Kings Messenger does not 
affect the case. His buildings and his 
drawings are extant and accessible. 

With very few exceptions he drew his 
inspiration direct from Palladio, but he never 
copied, At Coleshill he created the first of 
that magnificent series of great country 
houses which marked the Later Renaissance 
in England, and which evince as complete a 
negation of the Jacobean style as of copyism 
from Italy. Here there is not a trace, not a 
remote suspicion, of Baroque influence. It 
is absolutely his own, yet, in a sense, it is 
classic, as pure as the work of Phidias. So 
also his Banqueting Hall in Whitehall and 
his superb staircase at Ashburnham House. 

In three respects only can he be said to 
have owed any obligation to the seventeenth- 
century architects whom he met on his 
second visit to Rome (1613-14). He probably 
owed to them, rather than to any of their 
predecessors, his ability to plan a vast scheme 
on a colossal scale ; he may have learned from 
them something of staircase design for 
spectacular effect; and in some of bis 
drawings, such as his design for the west front 
of St. Paul's in the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection, he displays some of the less 
admirable qualities of the style. 

Une example of his genius, however, is 

thoroughly Baroque in spirit—the York Stairs 
on the Embankment. This masterpiece may 
be compared with the Medici Fountain at the 

Luxembourg, and with the Porta di Molo 

at Genoa, to show the qualities which the 
style possesses for so monumental a purpose. 
“Whether or not he designed the famous 
porch of St. Mary's, Oxford, may never be 
known ; but this is, more than his authenti- 
cated buildings, a deliberate adaptation of the 
spirit of Italian Baroque. 

In the works of Wren are to be found more 
numerous and more obvious examples of 
a Baroque tendency. He attain some 
ee as a daring and inventive scientist 
elore family influence placed architectural 
commissions in his hands, and he had no 


Special training for such a career. His 
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lapses from accepted rules are of a piece with 
the heresies of theologians who have never 
passed through the portals of a theological 
college. With a less clever man_ such 
experiments could have degenerated into 
the wild efforts of a Borromini; but Wren 
had a steadier brain, and was constantly 
being brought into touch with that sober 
Dutch influence which permeated the Court. 

It may be a new view to some — to 
class the western towers of St. Paul's as 
Baroque, but no other category embraces 
them, while in the remarkable spires of 
Bow Church and St. Bride's there is still 
less room for doubt. These two latter 
examples, together with York Stairs, form a 
worthy and notable agin of ye English 
Baroque style, though aps the ve 
eur, cena so re ot in this cauany. 
Nor is Wren’s smaller work devoid of these 
characteristics, and in many an altar-piece 
or organ-case, in marble fonts and stone 
carving, may be seen those same elements 
which we should unhesitatingly acclaim as 
Baroque in Rome. No more typical example 
could be cited than the wooden reredos of 
St. Mary Abchurch in the City. 

Of very different character is his remark- 
able triumphal arch, Temple Bar, one of the 








Showing 


Carnegie Library, Fulham: 
Baroque influence in modern work. 


most precious monuments which London has 
had to sacrifice to her modern prosperity. 
This beautiful composition must be added 
to the short list given above, for in its spirit 
and in its lines its origin is evident pie 

What has already been said of Inigo Jones, 
that he may well have been influenced in his 
Goster projects by the bold schemes of the 

aroque architects in Rome, applies in a less 
degree to Wren, whose chief experience abroad 
was in Paris, and who was himself by nature 
an inventor, whether in the fields of science 
or art. 

Wren’s pupils and successors followed in 
his footsteps in this respect, as in so many 
others, and the fashion which he had set of 
designing novel spires for his City churches 
was adopted by Hawksmoor, at Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, and at St. George's, 
Bloomsbury; by Gibbs at St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch ; and by others of less note. His 
example inspired Gibbs at St. Mary-le-Strand, 
and the magnificent lines of the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford form a dignified English 
counterpart of Baroque architecture abroad. 
The work of Henry Bell, of King’s Lynn—an 
unknown character who forms an architec- 
tural problem—exhibits the same tendency 
amd may possibly be explained by his training 
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as an engraver. The influence of 


: some of 
the great Italian and French draughtsmen 
cannot but have affected architects in this 


country. 

Last and perhaps most important of the 
names in this brief summary is that of sir 
John Vanbrugh, who, like many of his con. 
temporaries and immediate “predecessors 
came to architecture comparatively late jn 
life without receiving any technical or artistic 
——- in his profession. A proselyte 
from scene-painting and from poetry, ‘his 
imaginative qualities had no doubt developed 
to the detriment of other virtues, and he 
borrowed from Baroque architecture without 
discrimination. His better-known works are 
distinguished by their colossal and over. 

wering scale, mere bigness being glorified 
or its own sake. Most of all is this megalo. 
mania apparent in the gigantic piles of Castle 
Howard and of Blenheim Palace.* 

No doubt his instructions, in the latter 
case at any rate, required him to provide a 
building which should dazzle posterity :— 

Ww * 

ime be mo tim forth 

Chief of confederate hosts to fight the cause : 

Of Liberty and « ustice, grateiul raised 

This Palace, sacred to the leader's fame, 

A trophy of success, 

So says an old rhyme, and success blazed 
from every pompous stone. Parliament 
voted the stupendous-sum of half a million 
to erect a fitting mansion, and the whole 
scheme was carried out with incredible 
ambition. Its whole lay-out, its curved 
colonnade and its recessed fronts, its vast 
saloons, its gardens and bridge, its Kensington 
gates—all are English Baroque if anything 
is, new to English eyes in Queen Annes 
days and exotics ever since. The bridge 
(with rooms in it for summer residence) is 
perhaps the most attractive feature of a con- 
ception which is too artificially stupendous 
to be really attractive, but which had a stout 
defender in Sir Joshua Reynolds, who wrote 
warmly of its picturesque qualities ! 

Castle Howard boasts of a smaller frontage 
(66) ft., Blenheim being 856 ft.), but is more 
pleasing by reason of its central dome. Yet 
there is hardly a single fine room in either of 
these huge palaces, and the interior of the 
dome at Castle Howard is a mere funnel. 
Everything was sacrificed to an appearance 
of aenat oeuine, and thus the two build- 
ings most permeated with Baroque influence 
in all England, magnificently designed and 
successfully completed, lose half their value. 

Another minor aspect of this style is to 
be found in the frequently fulsome and 
ostentatious monuments which are scattered 
all through the older churches of the country- 
They have a certain fitness when surrounded 
by sympathetic architecture, but among 
Gothic pillars and tracery they too often 
offend by their pagan sense of self-sufficiency. 
much more so than the amusing and oddly 
pathetic effigies of kneeling J acobean families 
which preceded them. The example in 
Carshalton Church is typical of its class. 

Such was the effect which the great 
Baroque movement had upon architecture ‘i 
England between the reigns of Elizaleth an 
Anne. Sometimes subtle and elusive in i 
symptoms, sometimes direct and obvious 
enough, it has played its part in the f yrmation 
of our later national styles, and its work ka 
not yet done. The Rococo influence * ' 7 
eighteenth century hardly touch | this 
country as far as actual building »" ous 
cerned, though in some of Chipp ndale 7 
details it may be seen in all its riotous 
exuberance and lightness. an 

The Baroque style, on the other hane, 
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gchenes and to introduce novelty into their 
more difficult problems. The Late Renais- 
sance in England could not have achieved 
its magnificent triumphs—greater perhaps 
than those of any other land-—had it not been 
for [taly, and Italy would not have supplied 
that stimulus to such an extent had it not 
heen for the talents of Bernini and the other 
architects who followed Michelangelo and 
Pall dio. 


Conc lusion. 


It has been impossible within the limits of 
this series to do full justice to the subject. 
4 travelled and well-read student may have 
detected a whole list of glaring omissions, and 
the writer has been unable to utilise all the 
material in his hands. There are, for instance, 
many other places in Italy—Bologna, Naples, 
Palermo, Catania, Messina, Syracuse, the 
district of the Marches and of the Abruzzi, 
Milan, much of Venetia and Friuli—-where 
Baroque buildings abound. Malta, Trieste, 
and the Dalmatian cities have also been 
igaored, and what is true of Italy applies 
to the other countries dealt with. More- 
over, there are minor States of Europe 
where the stvle has left its traces, and in the 
New World the earlicr settlements of 
Spanish colonists and Jesuit missionaries 
provide further examples of its wide 
geographical distribution. 

Little or nothing has been said of Piranesi 
and the great draughtsmen, or of the im- 
portant part they played in the movement, 
especially in Paris, Rome, and Venice. 

But for the first time in English an attempt 
has been made to give a sufficiently complete 
survey of the Baroque period to enable a 
student to form an opinion as to its place in 
architectural development and its value to 
architects of to-day. The examples cited 
in each country are representative, even 
though the list is far from exhaustive, and 
in selecting illustrations typical buildings 
have sometimes been preferred to thuse of 
exceptional merit. Special stress has been 
laid on the historical and religious con- 
ditions which had so much to do with the 
creation of so remarkable a movement. 
In the first chapter a few leading definitions 
and characteristics were given, and at the 
close of the last article dealing with Italy 
the principal features of the period in that 
country were examined in some detail. It 
still remains, however, to consider briefly 
and concisely the value of the movement as 
4 whole, and to indicate any advantages 
to be derived from a study of so discredited 
a subject. 

In a brilliant sentence from one of his 
essays, Walter Pater gives us an_ initial 
reason for our quest :— 

“ Theories which bring into connection with 
each other modes of thought and feeling, 
periods of taste, forms of art and poetry, 
which the narrowness of men’s minds con- 
‘tantly tends to o pose to each other, have 
4 great stimulus < the intellect, and are 
lmost always worth understanding.” 

Here lies the secret of some of the constant 
“use poured upon the Baroque period. 
Many writers have refused to recognise that 
there was a perfectly logical development 
from Michelangelo and Palladio to Bernini 
and Longhena, just as there is a chain of 
‘ejuence from Peruzzi to Palladio. It is 
thus that later critics have ceased to study 
aroque architecture at all, and have lost 
‘ny benefits to be derived thereby. The 
period has been put under the ban. 

ls it possible to evolve from this survey 
‘reasonable and unbiassed theory as to the 
* - trolling and guiding its disciples ? 
oa ‘now at the outset that Baroque 
*y ltecture wags never inspired with that 
tlorious --If-saerifice of the Middle Ages, when 
Ch the darkness of a bewildered time the 
“urch ‘eld aloft the whole ideals of the 
Aorthern nations. We have no lofty texts 
~ onp.re with those which led Ruskin to 


een 80:nLe of the most perfect rose in our 
done and no buildings which inspire 


otion |.y their own reverent atmosphere. 
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The charm of Gothic is in its dreamy and 
intangible mysticism; the drawback of 
Baroque lies in its blatant materialism. But 
possibly the twentieth century is more 
appreciative of the latter quality than was the 
nineteenth. 

The Greeks in the Golden Age of Pericles 
are universally agreed to have been actuated 
almost entirely by the cult of beauty for its 
own sake—beauty of form or beauty of 
thought—and the Renaissance in Europe 
stood for precisely the same ideal with just 
a touch of revolt from ecclesiasticism to 
spur it on, that spirit, as Pater has said :— 

“With . . . its intimacy, its languid 
sweetness, its rebellion, its subtle skil] in 
dividing the elements of human passion, its 
care for physical beauty, its worship of the 
body, which penetrated the early literature 
of Italy and finds an echo even in Dante.” 

The virtues in early Renaissance days did 
nut all belong to the secluded and narrow 
officials of a decaying medievalism, but to :— 

“The true child of light, the humanist, 
with reason and heart and senses quick, 
while theirs were almost dead.” 

And so, as the glories of the Middle Ages 
gave way before the fresh and necessary 
stimulus of the new movement, the worship 
of antiquity ceased to charm, and the end 
of the sixteenth century found Italy ready 
for a change. There was a rattle among 
the dry bones of her pedants as the first 
Baroque architects put the new scheme of 
things into being, and perhaps the violence 
of the change accounted for some of its 
follies. The Renaissance, with its revival 
of speculation and philosphy, had nearly 
killed the Church, which was becoming 
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moribund at the time, and in the victorious 
strife of the Counter-Reformation Baroque 
architecture was born in Rome. It repre- 
sents a complete and almost anarchical 
reaction. 

The austere and groping devotion of the 
medizval builders, the esthetic humanism 
of their successors in Italy, gave place to a 
hard, strong, almost rough dominion of the 
wealthy and the powerful. The artists who 
had gathered as equals in the courts of the 
Renaissance became hireling sycophants, 
the Jesuits became the supremely efficient 
servants of their Church. Originating in 
Rome, the stream spread over Europe, and, 
weak as it became in distant Protestant 
countries, it retained its characteristics 
everywhere. 

Of these one of the most notable is its 
artificiality. Time after time we find a 
Baroque _ building —— an idea— 
strength, pride, a playful conceit, a broad jest. 

every case this idea is plainly indicated 
with the-utmust self-consciousness. Some 
Baroque palaces have wealth written on 
their stones 4s clearly as if in actual 
characters, and some churches not less so. 
Whatever may have been the real beliefs 
of some of these princes—secular or 
ecclesiastical—they never grovelled in 
humility or devotion. 

But this ostentatious artificiality has a 
good side. It replaced a series of abject 
and expressionless copyings of antique models 
which demanded no higher quality than that 
of drudging patience. Better for the colossal 
mistakes of the pioneers than the petty 
rectitude of the pedants. 

And in some of the cities where an aroma 


No. 8, Waterloo-place, London: Showing Baroque influence in modern work. 
Messrs. Thompson & Walford, Architects. 
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The Medizeval Windlass. 


}aroque pervades the air—in Lecce, for 


example—the tricks of a designer striving 
for novelty may be appreciated as possessing 
xctual charm. There is delicacy as well as 
riginality in much of the detail, just as there 


is strength as well as boldness in the more 
monumental designs. 

An unrelieved city of pure Georgian houses 
or of their cousins from Holland, an unrelieved 
street of flat, early Renaissance facades, 
would be intolerably tedious. A traveller 
relishes a plain design largely because it 
forms a mental resting-place, and in the same 
way a Baroque design among a line of 
classical fronts is a pleasant change. 

Another point must be borne in mind when 
g comparative criticism of this sort. 
Baroque architecture is essentially a foreign 
style, and therefore difficult for us to appre- 
ciate, just as is Chinese music or Mexican 
fan-work. And, above all, it was the 
product of a splendid and splendour-loving 


MAK 


age—an age of periwigs and coaches with 
lackeys, of gorgeous furniture and plate, of 
display in every direction. No wonder, then, 
that we of to-day, with our dull colours and 


anemi complexions, make a poor show on 
a seventeenth-century terrace compared with 
the magnificent beaux and cardinals for 
whom it was designed. 

But, even allowing something for differences 
of time and taste, there is a-great deal to be 


said for Baroque architecture from a strictly 
critical point of view. In spite of errors of 
taste—errors of falsehood or eccentricity— 


architectural design improved in many 


espects during the period of its vogue. 
nning became altogether larger in con- 
ception and more dignified. There was a 
sense of unity and balance, of the relative 
value of features in grouping, and of the 
importance of axial lines which was lacking 
in earlier work, That a great Jesuit church in 
Italy or Austria should be useless as a copy 


for our English Protestant notions is by no 
means wonderful; it would be wonderful 
if it were so! But the planning and design 
of these churches is magnificent and abounds 
in hints for the most commercially-minded 
of us. Design in those days was no more 
conscious and artificial than it is at present, 
and was extraordinarily thorough. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the system- 
atic treatment of minor details in some of 
the greatest of the Baroque schemes, where 
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the framing of the pictures within the 
building and the grouping uf the |, Jeanie 
and terraces outside were all taken into 

. ° ‘ A) 
careful consideration. 

All these features of the st yle have been 
mentioned on previous occasions in these 
articles, but taken together they form a 
strong argument for more serious attention 
being devoted to this remarkable phase in 
the future. 

What architects should recognise even 
more than the general public is the greatness 
of their unconscious debt to Baroque archi. 
tecture. We have passed through a whole 
series of revivals a 5 most of the historical 
styles, and are apparently now due to 
commence the weary round again, beginning 
with a réchauffé of decadent Greek. During 
all this last hundred years or so architecture 
in England has probably reached its highest 
level quite lately, and its most original efforts 
have been in the sphere of public building:, 
the standard of which rises with every great 
competition. There are few successful archi. 
tects of to-day who after reasonable thought 
could deny that they have borrowed freely 
and consistently from the forbidden fields 
of the seventeenth-century outcasts, and that 
to this source they owe much of their most 
effective detail as well as their most ambitious 
schemes. Domes and towers, doorways and 
windows—most of all monumental feats of 
planning—these are some of the unmistakable 
evidences in modern England of our debt to 
the Baroque period. 

If these articles have brought about a better 
understanding of an unjustly maligned style 
of architecture, a style which has so many 
admirable features, then they have served 
their purpose well.* M. 8S. Briaes. 

(Conclusion. ) 


THE MEDIAEVAL WINDLASS. 


Tuk windlass represented is not of the usua! 
form; it is really a combination of the gyne 
or crane and a windlass proper, though su h 
a form of windlass was probably more or Jess 
frequently in use. This particular repre- 
sentation of a windlass will be of interest 
because it has many of the combined features 
of both windlass and gyne, and also because 
the windlass of the ordinary form as used in 
the Middle Ages and as represented in medi eval 
drawi differs practically scarcely at 4! 
from the windlass that may be seen in use 0 
any street at the present time. 

Several other features of interest will be 

* Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish in the autumn 4 
book on Baroque Architecture which will embody most 
of the matter of these articles, but will also contain 
additional illustrations and letterpress, and will be 
revised and amplified.—Ep. 








St. Winefride’s Gardens, Shrewsbury. (See page 571.) 
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oticed in the illustration. In the fore- 
; und is the very common mason’s hammer 
chisel which in this instance a to have 
; point at one end of the head and a flat- 
hammer-like surface at the other, which is not 
wyite the ordinary form as used in the Middle 
Ate the left of the illustration is seen a striker 
in use, and this striker is terminated by a 
noint alone without any flat edge at the other 
ond such as may be seen in the carpenter's 
striker to-day. The straightedge is seen 
along which the striker is being drawn) and 
the medieval hod; the way in which the hod 
as carried is well and clearly depicted. 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 
A piscovery of great interest 
An Archswso- is to be seen in the main 
logical street of Shrewsbury directly 
Discovery at opposite the Museum. The 
Shrewsbury. large house standing at the 
entrance to the Castle was 
originally a far-from-picturesque white plas- 
tered building, but during repairs to the walls 
it was discovered that beneath the plaster 
was the black wood so characteristic of the 
hnilding of the sixteenth century. The owner, 
ord Barnard, has had the plaster now entirely 
removed, and the whole exterior of the house 
restored to its early condition, as shown on 
the previous page. Motorists passing into 
the town from the north will notice this 
wilding on their left almost immediately 
fter passing the station and towards the summit 
f the hill. 


was ¢ 


Tuts twelfth-century castle is 

Restoration now undergoing reparation and 
of Pembridge restoration. The two entrance 
Castle. towers, with portcullis and 
projecting corbels and machi- 

itions, are being rebnilt and repaired; the 
itvard walls have been underpinned and 
nate good, the moat cleaned and deepened. 
The walls are of great solidity, being 8 ft. and 
{t. in thickness, with steps inside leading to 
top of the towers. The Norman Keep 
Tower is in excellent condition. A chapel is 
tuated in the courtyard, and all walls wi!! be 
ustellated, but vandalism has been rife, though 
modern erections have been cleared away, 

| it will be put back to its former condition, 
towers being rebuilt and reroofed and draw- 
ze reinstated, Leading out of the Creat 
Hal! is a very fine staircase of solid blocks of 
. and on the landing still remains Father 
Kemble’s chair—a Franciscan friar who for- 
vy lived here until executed at Hereford in 
‘79, and is buried in the churchvard close by, 
vhenee pilgrims yearly visit his tomb. His 
| is still preserved in a shrine at Hereford. 
astle underwent a partial restoration in 
time of the priest and martyr, Father John 
Kemble. It is one of three British religious 
ndations in the county of Hereford. The 
st angle tower is very curious and unique ; 
sa quarter of a circle of 11 ft. radius, with 
“right sides at right angles, carried up above 















Pembridge Castle: Chapel with Campanile 
angle. : 
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the roof, and then arched over to form a circle, 
and was probably used as a watch-tower. The 
north-east curtain walls have loopholes made 
at the time of Massey’s siege in 1644. The 
restoration is being most carefully carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Ernest G. Davies, 
architect, Hereford. 


THE quaint old Wooden 

The Old House in the High-street, 
Wooden House, Beckenham, is to be pulled 
Beckenham. down. It was built in the 
closing years of the latter half 

of the fifteenth century. The house has two 
stories, forming two bays, between which 
is a central recess, with decorative work on the 
front, and a highly-pitched gable roof. The 
house is after the late medieval “ hall and 
solar’’ type, the middle portion being the 
hall open to the roof, and the two bays con- 
taining the solar and bedrooms, and the buttery 
and kitchen with servants’ quarters respec- 
tively. A proposal is made to rebuild the 
fabric as a tea-house in the public park which 
was recently acquired by the District Council. 


({ODALMING is divided into 
Godalming Old two factions, or parties, one 
Town Hall. of which wishes the old Town 
Hall, which was erected in 
1814 on an island site at the junction of High- 
street and Church-street, destroyed, while the 
other wishes to secure its preservation. It is 
proposed, on the one hand, that it should be 
used as a museum, while it is alleged, on the 
other, that “ as the requirements for which the 
bnilding was erected no longer exist, and being 
unsightly and dangerous to the public owing to 
the altered condition of traffic, we consider its 
demolition should take place.’’ We should be 
sorry to record the loss of another old Georgian 
structure whose value historically is a considera- 
tion, and we are glad to hear that by a some- 
what narrow majority the Town Council have 
decided to retain the old building, and we hope 
for a long period of time. 


On June 13 next the Church 

St. Matthias, of St. Matthias, Stoke Newing- 
Stoke ton, will celebrate its Diamond 
Newington. Jubilee, having been conse- 
erated on that day in 1853 

by Bishop Blomfield. St. Matthias is well 
known to students of modern ecclesiology 
as one of the most original conceptions 
of its architect, William Butterfield, in 
his earlier and more chastened method, and, 
apart from its architecture, attracted much 


netice on its completion. At that time 
the “ saddleback.”’ or gabled, tower was a 
novelty in ecclesiastical design; indeed, 


St. Matthias was the first example of its 
introduction on so imposing a scale into the 
streets of the Metropolis. In view of this 
interesting anniversary it is pronosed to issue 
a short “ History and Description of St. 
Matthias’ Church,” which, it is hoped, will be 
readv on the occasion. It will contain interest 
ing reminiscences of Robert Brett, Chas. Jas, 
Le Geyt, W. H. Monk, Spenser-Nottingham, 



















Pembridge Castle: Norman Keep Tower. 
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William Butterfield, and other worthies who 
helped to make history in the early days of 
church revival, when St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, was a household word with, and as 
a city set upon a hill to, church folk. In those 
days (1853-1873) a larger number of City 
merchants and men of business were attached 
to that church than to any other in the suburbs. 
The work, which has heen entrusted to the 
vicar’s warden, Mr. T. F. Bumpus, writer of 
many books on the ecclesiology of England and 
the Continent, will be fully illustrated, and any 
profits accruing from it will be devoted to the 
Diamond Jubilee Fund. 


Ir is stated that this notable 

No. 35, St. house is threatened with de- 
Martin’s-street, molition. It standson the east 
W.C. side of St. Martin’s-street, 
Leicester - square, between 

Long’s-court and Orange-street Chapel. Sir 
Isaac Newton removed thither from Chelsea in 
1711, and with his niece, Catherine Barton, lived 
there until he went, in January, 1725, to Sir 
Andrew Pitt's house in Kensington, where he 
stayed almost continuously until his death there 
on March 20, 1727. That house, known as 
Bullingham House (see the illustration in the 
Builder, October 22, 1899), was one of two, 
Orbell's-buildings, lately the Kensington Girls’ 
College, pulled down in 1896. Newton's name 
will be found in the St. Martin’s rate-books for 
and after 1711; he paid £2 10s. per half-year 
for the poor rate. In 1779-89 the house, No, 35, 
St. Martin’s-street, was occupied by “ her dear 
Newtonians,” as Mrs. Thrale calls them— 
Dr. Burney and his family. Fanny Burney 
published “ Evelina” in 1778, and “* Cecilia ” 
four years afterwards. The red brick was 
stuccoed over in 1849 and the portico removed. 
Long’s-court is named after Sir Phillip Parker 
Long, for whom, in or about 1730, James 
Gibbs built a house in Leicester-fields. 


Tue Meare Lake Village, near 
A Somerset Glastonbury, which is being 
Lake Village. excavated by the Somerset- 

shire Archeological and 

Natural History Society with the help of the 

British Association, will be under examination 

for about three and a half weeks from May 15, 

and the work will be carried out under the 

direction of Mr. Arthur Bulleid and Mr. H. St. 

George Gray, as before. A careful plan of the 

discoveries is being kept, and the relics go to 

the county museum at Taunton. The work 
closes on Saturday at one o'clock. The nearest 
stations on the Somerset and Dorset Joint 

Line are Shapwick and Ashcott, each one mile 

and a half from the excavations. From 

Glastonbury the village is four miles. Among 

the societies visiting the excavations this year 

are the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archwo- 
logical Society (who will meet at Wells early 
in June under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Gloucester) and the Manchester Archeo- 
logists’ Society. One of the few papers on 
archeological excavations given to the Inter- 
national Historical recently was that by 
Mr.Gray on the lake villages of Somerset.—7 imes.. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE TRAINING OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


AWN article in the Times Engineering 

A’ Supplement for April 16 on the Building 
4 Exhibition at Olympia commences 
with the following statement ;—‘* The first im- 
pression made upon the visitor to the Building 
Exhibition, which opened on Saturday last at 
Olympia, is the completeness of the change 
which has come over building construction 
within a comparatively short period. What 
was formerly merely a trade in which the 
bricklayer and the carpenter played the leading 
parts is becoming an exact science.” 

As @ result of this extraordinary change in 
the very nature of the building industry some 
corresponding change in the method of training 
those who are to become the master builders of 
the future is surely necessary. 

In the old days building methods were largely 
traditional—a son learnt all he needed from his 
father, all were agreed as to the right way of 
building, and. the whole problem was compara- 
tively simple. Nowadays things are far more 
complicated; and the apprenticeship system 
alone docs not seem to meet the case fully. 
New methods of construction are continually 
arising, new materials are being introduced, 
and in order to deal with these new circum- 
stances and the complicated and _ scientific 
nature of modern building work a man needs 
more than he can acquire at the bench or in 
the office. 

Many men now holding important positions 
in the building trade must realise that their 
past training has not been all that it might 
have been. They must often wish that they 
had been able to work on more systematic and 
scientific lines. 

The methods of “ rule of thumb’”’ may have 
worked fairly well in the simpler days of the 
past, but they are rapidly being superseded ; 
and to be able to hold his own in the near 
future a man will need a much sounder training 
than has been available hitherto. 

A good deal of useful work has, of course, 
been done by various technical institutes and 
polytechnics in supplementing workshop train- 
ing principally, though not entirely, by means 
of evening classes; but while the Universities 
are providing systematic courses of instruction 
for doctors, lawvers, engineers of various kinds, 
and even architects, they have done little or 
nothing for the builders ; and the building trade 
is without doubt one of the greatest of all our 
industries. It is true that the subject of 
building construction has been recognised by 
the Universities, but only as a part of other 
such as architecture or sanitary 
engineering. 

While the classes provided by the technical 
institutes and polytechnics already referred to 
may answer the purpose of the majority of 
those employed in the building trade, there 
must surely be a considerable minority engaged 
in this work who could, with advantage both 
to themselves and the building industry, take 
a course of University training. 

The University of Sheffield, after consultation 
with the Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, 
has decided to found a course of instruction to 
meet the requirements of students who are 
working with the object of becoming master 
builders or of oceupying other important 
positions in building businesses, and a brief 
account of the scheme adopted may not be 
entirely lacking in interest. 


Admission of Students. 

Before starting the course students must be 
at least sixteen years of age, and, unless they 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of 
the Joint Board, or some other public examina- 
tion approved by the Senate, they must pass 
an entrance examination to show that they 
have attained a good standard of preliminary 
education. The importance of this regulation 
must be obvious to all who have had to do 
with technical education. In order that a 
student may benefit fully from the training at 
the University he should come to it with a good 
preliminary education. Insistence on this is 
really doing the student a good turn, though he 
will probably not appreciate it in fall until 
later in life. 


subjects, 






Period of Study. 

The students must attend, for at least three 
University sessions, the six months’ winter 
course of day study arranged for works’ pupils, 
and they must be engaged during the interven- 
ing six months in practical building work in an 
establishment approved by the Faculty of 
Applied Science. 

tt is thought that by adopting this system, 
which has been found to give excellent results 
in the case of engineering, students will get the 
advantage of both the University training 
which will be principally scientific and 
theoretical—and the practical training in the 
works, 

It may be thought perhaps that similar 
advantages could be obtained by attendance at 
evening classes; but, while these may be ver 
useful, much more thorough and serious wor 
can be done when the student gives his wholo 
time for six consecutive months to the 
University than when he attends classes in 
the evening after a day's work. As building 
operations are more active in summer than in 
winter, the scheme should fit in well with the 
arrangements at the works. The scheme also 
meets the case of students who are engaged on 
works at a place where there is no good technical 
institute, as such students can stay the winter 
in the University town and return to the works 
for the summer, 

Examinations. 

The students must pass the preacribed 
examinations at the end of each of the first two 
years of the course and in the Final Examination 
at the end of the course, Students who fail to 
pass the Final Examination may present them- 
selves again for examination at the end of the 
following year. Certificates will be awarded to 
those students who comply with the regulations, 
and who produce evidence from their employers 
of having made satisfactory progress during the 
period of their employment in the workshops. 

While some of us may think that examinations 
are overdone nowadays, most people engaged 
on educational work will agree that almost all 
young students work better when there is an 
examination in front of them. Particularly is 
this the case when the examination is for a 
certificate of some importance awarded at the 
end of a fairly long period of study. 

The modern tendency in the leading institu- 
tions is to abandon the awarding of certificates 
at the end of a short course for each separate 
subject, and to give one certificate to a student 
who studies a group of subjects for two or 
three years, Such a certificate awarded by an 
institution of good standing carries considerable 
weight and is well worth working for. 


The Syllabus. 

In considering the course of instruction it 
must be borne in mind that it is intended 
primarily for students who are likely to occupy 
important positions in the building industry, 
rather than for the man who will be engaged 
as a workman at one particular trade. It is 
therefore necessary that the course shall be on 
broad lines. It is very easy to suggest addi- 
tiona! subjects which well deserve careful study, 
but it must not be forgotten that the time 
available at the University is limited to eighteen 


months, 
First Year Course. 

The student, having shown by passing an 
examination that he has acquired a reasonable 
preliminary edneation, begins his University 
work by studying certain sciences, such as 


Mechanics, athematics, and Descriptive 
Geometry. This egy é scientific work 
will be extremely useful in the more advanced 


work in the second and third years; but, even 
if it were of no direct use, the value of the 
habit of careful observation and the clearness of 
thonght which are the result of scientific 
eduration cannot porsibly be over-estimated. 
The student who once gets hold of the spirit of 
scientific work is no longer satisfied with make- 
shifts—things which are “ near enough ’’—but 
he will want to do things the best way. 

During the first seasion he will also be intro- 
duced to the elements of Building Construction— 
the enbjeet which interests him most — 
and he will also do some practical work in 
Carpentry aud Joinery. - ; 






At the end of this six-months’ 
student will pass into the works for 
and at the end of that period he 
his second session at the University. 


Second Year Course. 


In the second session the scientific work of 
the first session is continued, but prin: 
itsa — to building work. = For instance 
the Chemistry studied is the Special Chemistry 
of Building Materials, a subject of rapidly 
increasing utility to the builder ; the Mechanics 
and Mathematics are the Special Mechanics an, 
Mathematics of Structures; and the Geometn 
taken is the Special Geometry which is useful to 
the student of building work. 

The Testing of Materials is another subject 
studied ; and in this course actual samples of 
various materials used in the building trades. 
such as steel, timber, and cement, are teste:| 
for strength and other qualities, vo that the 
student gets an excellent knowledge of their 
characteristics, 

The courses on Carpentry and Joinery and 
Building Construction are continued, and_ in 
this session the study of Theoretical Construction 
is commenced. This course, together with 
those on Mechanics and Mathematics, will 
enable a student to ascertain exactly the 
strength of parts of simple structures. 

At the end of the second session the student 
returns to the works for a second period of six 
months, after which he begins his third and 
last session at the University. 


Third Year Course. 


In the third year the student continues his 
study of Building Construction and Carpentry 
and Joinery, being able now to deal with fair!) 
dificult problems, He also studies Land Sur- 
veying, and though, as a builder, he may 

eibly not have to survey land, the knowledge 
be will acquire in studying this subject will be 
of constant use to him in setting out buildings 
laying drains, etc. A course of Civi! Engineering 
continues his previous work in Mathematics 
Mechanics, and Theoretical Construction ; and 
the course in Sanitation which is also taken in 
the thirdjyear should be of considerable value. 


session the 
SLY months, 
will begin 


ipally in 


Conclusion. 


Such, then, is the course of instru tion for 
the Works’ Pupils’ Certificate (Building Section 
of the University of Sheffield. It is admittedly 
only .a first step, but if it receives reasonable 
support further steps in the same direction will 
doubtless be taken, not only by the University 
of Sheffield, but by the other Universities. 
There is no reason, for instance, should 4 
reasonable number of students be forthcoming, 
why pass and honours degrees should not be 
awarded to students taking a course of instruc 
tion of the necessary standard in similar subje«ts 
to those in the course dealt with in this article. 

The primary effect of such schemes will be 
the giving of facilities to acquire a sound mee 
ledge of their work to those who are destine 
to be our future §master builders, but the 
indirect effects will be no less important. 

The standard of education in building matters 


generally will without doubt be rais!: th 
prestige of the industry will be raise 
too, and the research work and study which 


will be undertaken in connection with such 
University schools of building can 0) have 
beneficial results to all concerned. ae 

The success of these educational sch:mes . 
to a large extent in the hands of the v — 
societies of master builders, such as the +! stita é 
of Builders, the National Federation of |} ilding 
Trade Employers, and the various provincia 
associations of master builders. 

If such powerful isations as hes 
up seriously this question of higher ed we be 
the building industry there can be no am 
about the results. W, & Puncnos. 

COL WALL SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


¢ Board inquiry was held 
A Local Gov joation ‘of the Ledbury 


csat District Council i t he sum of 
£2,450 for sewers -—_ manor purification 
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WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


CARDIFF. 

The Cardiff builders’ labourers and their 
smployers are at variance. The former, whose 
wages » at present 6d. per hour for ordinary 
work, and 63d. per hour for special work, 
poe asking for 1d, increase all round, but 
negotiations with the employers so far have 
|; produced an offer of 3d. advance, not 


ony . 
to begin at once, but in October, 


CHELTENHAM, 

The bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, who 
have been out on strike for some days, 
have accepted the employers’ offer of a pro- 
visional increase of 4d. per hour. The demand 
was for an increase from 8d, to 84d. to 9d. 
respect v« ly. 

GLASGOW. 

At Glasgow about 3,000 labourers struck for 
7d. an hour instead of the present 6d. Their 
action stopped building everywhere, and 
wveral thousands of masons, bricklayers, and 
plasterers became idle in consequence, 

LONDON, 

The dislocation of the building trade in 
London is threatened by the strike of 
viasterers. Hopes are entertained, however, 
of a prompt settlement of the dispute between 
the London Master Builders’ Association and 
the London members of the National Associa- 
tion of Operative Plasterers. A number of 
employers are prepared to grant the increase 
{ pay from lld, to 1s. per hour demanded 
by the men, About 2,500 men are affected by 
the decision to strike, which was put into 
effect on Saturday. : 

Six months’ notice to terminate agreements 
was given by the men last November, and a 
request made for a conference with the 







masters The Master Builders’ Association 
stipulated that before conferring with the 
Plasterers’ Association on the wages question 
a clause should be inserted in the new agree- 
ment by which the Plasterers’ Union gave 
in undertaking that the union workers should 
work side by side with non-unionists. The 
men refused by an overwhelming majority to 
low negotiations on this basis, and the 
masters declined to treat with the men’s 
ficials until their stipulation had been agreed 


LONG EATON. 

Carpenters and joiners of Long Eaton and 
district (Derbyshire) have just concluded an 
agreement with the building trade employers 
f the locality. Under the new terms the 
sandard rate of wages from August 1 next 
mill be 9d. per hour. From March to Novem- 
er the working week is to be fifty-four hours; 
from November to February, forty-one and a 
half hours; and for February, forty-four hours. 
There is to be an hour’s interval for dinner 
and half an hour for breakfast each day 
except Monday. For the first two hours’ over- 
time the rate is to be 10d. per hour, and for 
longer periods time and a half. 

SHEFFIELD. 

At a meeting of the Sheffield Building 
Trades’ Conciliation Board, at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Mr. A. J. Forsdike caaen 
stated that the very existence of the Boar 
tad prevented any friction between masters 
énd men during the year. That, he said, was 
more marked locally than in some Boards in 
the North of England, and he attributed that 
to the fact that the machinery of many of 
those Boards was only indifferently used. 

The operatives’ representatives called atten- 
tion to @ statement which had been made to 
the Fair Wages Committee that, in conse- 
quence of competition, builders generally were 
inabie to pay the standard rate of wages for 
‘| work undertaken by them. It was stated 
that the standard rate was only paid in cases 
‘here work was being done for the Corpore- 
ton 





The employers’ section of the Board promised 
. bring the matter before the next meeting 
“their Association, and Mr. Forsdike (Chair- 
Man of the Board, and a member of the 
Master Builders’ Association) and Mr. C. Boot 
President of the Association) both emphatically 
‘enied the truth of the assertions made. 

Mr. Forsdike was re-elected Chairman; Mr. 
'. Limage (Bricklayers’ Society) was elected 
e-Chairman: and Messrs, Thomas Smith 
‘id F. W. Lindley were re-elected Secretaries. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
The arbitrator in the gion yo with 
‘tard to the Southampton united nine 
ides’ demands for imereased wages @ 
‘etter conditions of labour has decided upon 
i" increase oll round. The bricklayers and all 
' rers have been given an increase as 
im May 1 of 1d. an hour, Carpenters. 
Pumbers, jainters, mill-sawyers, and other 
Uchinists are to receive an edvance of 4d. 
Mt hour as from May 1, and a further similar 
irance on November 1. In addition, all over. 
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time worked after 5 p.m. and after twelve noon 
on Saturdays must be paid for at time and 
@ quarter rates for the first two hours, time 
and a half rates for the next two hours, and 
afterwards at double rates. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, SOUTH SHAWLANDS, 

The new South Shawlands United Free 
Church has been erected on a site at the 
junction of Regent-street and Stevenson-drive. 
The cost of the work is estimated at £6,500, 
and the architects were Messrs. Miller & 
Black, of Glasgow. 

CHURCH AT USHAW MOOR. 

This new church has been erected from the 
designs of the late Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
under the superintendence of Mr, W. H. 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A. The work has cost £1,800, 
and has been executed by Messrs, E. Rutter 
& Sons, of Esh. 


SWANSEA HOSPITAL EXTENSION. 

Mr. Glendinning Moxon, F.R.1.B.A., is the 
architect for the new block of buildings which 
has been erected ag an addition to the Swansea 
General Hospital. The cost of the work was 
£13,000, and the new buildings include dis- 
pensary, new wards, waiting-rooms, kitchens, 
stores, etc. Further extensions are in contem- 
plation, for which plans are being prepared. 

NEW BUILDINGS AT BLACKBURN. 

It is proposed to erect a new receiving and 
isolation home near Queen’s-road. The build- 
ing will be in two departments, and the archi- 
tect for the work is Mr. J. H. Wilson. 

WORKHOUSE SCHEME, RIBCHESTER, 

This scheme consists of new workhouse build- 
ings, including administrative building, dining 
block, and new pavilion. The cost of the work 
is estimated at £16,000, and the architect is 
Mr. F. Howorth, of Preston. 

TRAINING COLLEGES AT ABERDEEN. 

Mr. J. Ogg Allan is the architect for the 
new college buildings which are to be erected 
at Aberdeen on a site to the north of Robert 
Gordon’s Technical College. The estimated 
cost of the work is £50,500. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN DUNDEE. 

At a recent meeting of the Works Committee 
of the Dundee Town Council, the plans for 
the following works were approved :—Barrack- 
road—Addition to property for the Directors 
of the Dundee Royal Infirmary; Blackness- 
road—Alteration on property for the Dundee 
School Board; Constitution-terrace—Motor 
garage for Mr. E. W. Fleming; Constitution- 
street—Motor garage for Messrs. W. G. Grant 
& Co., Ltd.; Cowgate—Stable for the Dundee 
Calendering Company, Ltd.; Farington-street 
—-Motor garage for Mr. Albert East; Hawk- 
hill and Playfair’s Entry—Stable,_ ete., 
for Mr. David Durkie; Meadowside—Altera- 
tion on premises for the Central Property 
Investment Company; Park-place—Alteration 
on property for the Dundee Schoo] Board; 
Perrie-street and Anderson’s-lane—Addition to 
property for Messrs, Spalding & Valentine, 
Ltd.: Sandeman-street—Alteration on  pro- 
perty for the Dundee School Board. 


STRETFORD’S NEW BATHS. 

The new plunge and slipper 7 —— ee 
heen opened in Cyprus-street, Stretiord, have 
an sar at oa of £10,500. The work 
was executed in accordance with the plans 
prepared by Mr. E. Woodhouse, F.R.1B.A., 
architect, of Manchester. 

BUILDING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 9 

i ort on the building industry at Bourne- 
avo aahaniiel to the Town Council, showed 
that the number of buildings for which plone 
had been deposited during the year en 
March 31 last was 675, as compared with 769 
in the previous year. The number of new 
houses completed during the year was 360, as 
compared with 508 in the preceding year. 


TRADE Ai ate a e 
J the direction of Messrs. Denny & 
een ati Dumbarton, the noe 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘air-pump Nien apes 
and air-inlets, been applied to an arton 
Combination Poorhouse F ospital, Dum a 
Boyle’s latest eos we lepeions rons 
i oved air-inlets ve , 
peng Roval Aireraft Factory, South Farn- 
borough, Hants. cee ieee 
The New Cinema, Macclesfield, is 


supplied with Shorland’s Ee nam. Pig 


i by Messrs. EF. 

ee "utd, of Failsworth, eniee. 

The Shap Boys’ School is being supphi a 

Shorland’s warmer ona a — : 
b essrs, E. H. 

re a mi Failsworth, Manchester. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Couneij the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Deviations from Certified Plans. 

Marylebone, East.—Alterations at No. 30, 
Harley-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. F. Potter 
for Dr. J. C. Briscoe).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Dulwich.—Formation of a new street for 
carriage traffic to lead from Underhill-road to 
St. Aidan’s-road, Dulwich (Messrs. Cane & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Formation of a street for 
carriage traffic to lead out of the south-western 
side of Tooting Bec-road, Wandsworth (Mr. 
W. Campbell-Jones).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

Kensington, South.—Additional cubical ex- 
tent in respect of the re-erection of a division 
of the premises of Messrs. J. Barker & Co., 
Ltd., Kensington High-street, Young-street, 
and Ball-street, Kensington (Messrs. J. Barker 
& Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Additional cubical extent in re- 
spect of the conversion of Nos. 688 to 698, Old 
Kent-road, Peckham, from stables into a ware- 
house and factory (Mr. C. Stanley Peach for 
the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Further uniting of Nos 
358-39, Lime-street, City (Mr. L. S. Sullivan for 
the London Offices Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Retention of a division 
wall opening at Nos. 13 and 15, Little Sutton- 
street, Finsbury (Mr. G. H. Pargeter).— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Use of single iron doors to 
openings in enclosing walls on both sides of 
the staircase at the premises of Messrs. Waring 
& Gillow, Ltd., Banim-street, Hammersmith, 
in lieu of double iron doors to the opening in 
the wall on one side of the staircase (Messrs. 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 
_Holborn.—Use of doors of special construc- 
tion in lieu of iron doors to an opening in a 
division wal] at the third-floor level and an 
opening in a division wall at the fourth-floor 
level between. Nos. 12 and 13, Robin Hood- 
yard, Holborn (Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., 
for Messrs. Gamage, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Uniting of a one-story building at 
No. 20, Castle-street, Finsbury, with No. 22, 
Castle-street (Mr. W. A. Saunders for Mar- 
garet Lady Waterlow).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Formation of 
openings in the party wall at the ground and 
entresol floors, between Nos. 165, 166, and 167, 
and No. 168, New Bond-street (Messrs. W. 
Newton Dunn & Son).—Consent. 

Westminster—Use of doors of special con- 
struction in lieu of iron doors to division wall 
openings at a motor garage on the eastern 
side of Greycoat-place, Westminster (Fireproof 
Doors, Ltd., for Mr. C. Masey).—Consent. 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on Thursday last week the 
following matters were dealt with :-— 

Park-lane Hotel.—The Works Committee re- 
ported on an application of Mr. C. W. Stephens 
for consent to the construction of a subway 
and an underground flue under Brick-street 
and the erection of a covered bridge across 
Brick-street to connect the new Park-lane Hotel 
with 37, Brick-street. Consent to the erection 
of the bridge was refused. but consent was 
given to the construction of the subway. 

Clare Market.—On the application of Messrs. 
Emden, Egan, & Co., architects, consent wes 
given to the construction of a subway from 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Clare Market to Clement's 
House. 

A Road Subsidence.—A report was submitted 
dealing with the subsidence which occurred 
in @ portion of Brewer-street on April 6, when 
about 35 yds. of the roadway and footways 
fell in, adjoining the excavated site on which 
the new island site hotel for the Strand Hotel 
Company, Ltd.. is being erected by Messrs. 
J. Mow & Co., Ltd. The total cost of the 
repair works is estimated at between £1,000 
and £1.600, and the Works Committee are 
considering the question of who is liable for 
the cost of reinstatement. 
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SPRING HILL COUNCIL 
SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 


of this school—the steep hillside 


hich the old part of the City of Lincoln 


S—was an extremely awkward one to 
being as much as 30 ft. fall 
the highest to the lowest point, but by 
into the hillside at the top and 
material behind a reinforced 
the bottom a plateau was 

the buildings and play- 


d on which 


! 


nds were placed. 
e school is planned wholly for infants, each 
e Six classrooms accommodating fifty on a 
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Spring Hill Council School, Lincoln. 


Mr. W. G. Watkins, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


10 sq. ft. basis; tHe hall is calculated at 4 sq. ft. 
per head, the usual 34 sq. ft. being considered 
insufficient for marching exercises, All the 
classrooms and the hall have a southern aspect 
and cross ventilation. The small kitchen 
is for the purpose of providing free breakfasts 
should occasion require. 

Local bricks in two shades of colour and 
wire cut on the exposed face are used for the 
facings, with “Old Delabole” slate roof, 
terra-cotta copings, and Ancaster stone window 
frames into which steel casements are fixed 
or the glass glazed direct where no casements 
occur. By thus eliminating all woodwork in 
the windows a glass area of one-fourth of the 











Spring Hill Council School, Lincoln. 
Mr. W. G. Watkins A.BLB.A., Architect, 


floor area of each room has been obtained> 
and the cost of periodical painting reduced 
to a minimum. All the classroom windows 
have outside spring sun-blinds worked from 
inside by cords passing through holes drilled 
in the vindaw-ellie Glazed brick dadoes are 
provided to every part of the interior, the walls 
above being plastered and distempered. The 
floors of classrooms, hall, and corridors are 
of maple wood block, those of the cloakrooms 
and entrance corridors being of red hydraulic 
tile. Artificial lighting is electric, gas being 
introduced only for the purpose of heating 
water by means of geysers for floor washing, 
etc. Heating is by low-pressure hot water 
by means of the usual ventilating radiators, 
and foul air is extracted by ducts in the ceilings 
communicating with two large upcast shafts. 
The total cost, including playgrounds, fences, 
and retaining walls, was £4,296. _ 

Mr. T. H. Harper, of Carlton, Notts, was the 
general contractor, special works being supplied 
by the following :—Terra-cotta copings by Mr. 
J.C. Siwnsta: of Ruchen ; slates by the Old Dela- 
bole Slate Quarries ; steel casements by Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Son, of Birmingham ; sanitary 
fittings by camp cloak rails and door 
furniture by Gibbons, of Wolverhampton ; wood: 
block floors by Messrs. E. B. Burgess & ae 
Liverpool. Mr. W. G. Watkins, A-R.1..4.,20 
Lincoln, was the architect. 
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SWANSEA BUILDERS’ COMPLAINT. ;' 
At a meeting of the Swansea W ater - 
Sewers Committee, Alderman Corker re 
ing, a letter was received from the ; = 
Builders’ Association complaining ©! __— 
sion of the Corporation to impose 4°" 
on contractors using water in the b: rough 7 
buildings in course of erection amon ios 
1 per cent. on the total cost of me e : 
and asking to be char ee Ms. Bs 
Davies pointed out that this would mo” 
























he buildisg 
charge of no less than £240 on the Dive 
of the new police-station, the contre a “is 


course | 
harge of 1 per 
actors, but 


of which was £24,000. In the 
cussion it was agreed that a c 1. 
cent. might unduly hit large cont! gaa 
there were difficulties in the way © ®t i, 
the charge, and eventually it was 18 

adheré to the scale for twelve months. 
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THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
TRADE UNIONISM FOR PROFESSIONS. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association (Incorporated) was eld at 
Caxton Hall, Caxton-street, Westminster, 8.W., 
on Monday, April 28, when Mr, A. Burnaby 
Howes read @ paper entitled “ Trade Unionism 
for Professions.’ He said :— 

“In the study of the history of commerce, 
trade, and manufacture we find that at an 
eatly period the advantage of dividing labour 
into special and distinct branches was realised, 
and as civilisation progressed the adoption of 
this principle became one of its distinguishing 
features, and in many ways tended to its 
advancement, 

Division of labour in general means the 
employment of one individual upon one par- 
ticular kind of labour, instead of employing the 
same individual upon several kinds of labour, 
and we find that this circumstance forms one 
of the chief differences between uncivilised and 
civilised nations. It is indeed the basis of the 
excellence attained by the latter in a multitude 
of trades, manufactures, and industries. 

A savage does for himself whatever he requires 
to have done. He is his own inventor, shoe- 
maker, tailor, farmer, butcher, baker, builder, 
carpenter, ete,, and as a result he is ignorant 
and almost naked, often hungry and shelterless ; 
and s» he continues age after age without 
making any real progress or noticeable improve- 
ment. 

Civilised man, on the contrary, divides his 
various occupations, one man labouring wholly 
in one while another man labours wholly in 
another, the result being a degree of excellence 
impossible of attainment if each man’s energies 
and experience were distributed amongst a 
variety of undertakings, 

In course of time, as trades became separate 
and distinct from one another, we find on the 
part of the members of each trade an increasing 
tendency to unite for the purpose of controlling 
their particular trade. Under the Roman liw 
there were many such corporations connected 
with trades, such as the guild of bakers and of 
shipowners, companies of tax-gatherers, com- 
panies for working mines of gold, silver, salt, 
ete, Such a corporation (collegium) could not 
he created by private agreement, but required 
the authority of a statute (Senatus consultum) 
or ordinance of an emperor. The internal 
government of such corporate bodies was, 


however, in the hands of the members. 


Guilds. 

In our own history we find the creation of 
the medieval guilds, There were two kinds of 
guild—-the ** guild-merchant ’’ and the “ craft 
guild.’ The former was the older institution, 
and was a voluntary association formed among 
merchants for the mutual aid, benefit, and 
protection of its members. The “ guild- 
merchant "’ came into existence by a Royal 
grant of gilda mercatoria, its chief function being 
‘o regulate a monopoly conveyed to certain 
boroughs by such grant in the particular retail 
trade concerned. The grant gave the guilds- 
men the right to trade freely in the specified 
‘own and to impose charges and restrictions 
‘pon others who desired to exercise that 
privilege. In this way the members of the 
wuld were protected from the commercial 
“mpetition of strangers and tradesmen who 
did not belong to the guild. 

The “ craft guilds ” usually comprised all the 
‘tisans in a single branch of industry in a 
larticular town, their object being the mutual 
Protection of the workers and the making of 
"gulations for the trade in the interest of the 
workers, In the fifteenth and _ sixteenth 
“aturies such @ fraternity was commonly called 
* mystery” or “ company.” 

The craft guilds have sometimes been re- 
farted 4s the true predecessors of trade unions, 
~ the analogy must not be pressed too far. 
ature, constitution, and functions of a 

i of craftsmen aimed at the protection and 
attion of the craft as a whole, whereas a 

® union's object is to protect one class of 
wi ngaged in a particular industry from 

actices oO iti i 
tne industry r competition by others in the 


Trade Unions. 
A aie union atthe present time is a com- 
‘on for regulating the relations between 
en and masters, workmen and workmen, or 
‘sand mastets, or for imposing restrictive 
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conditions in regard to the conduct of any 
industry or business, 

By the common law such combinations were, 
with certain exceptions, illegal. They were 
considered to be contrary to public policy, and 
were treated as conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, This view has been altered by various 
Acts of Parliament, and now, since the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906, an act done by a person in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be actionable on the ground only that 
it induces some other person to break a contract 
of employment. Further, an action against a 
trade union in respect of any tortious act shall 
not be entertained by any Court. This Act in 
effect places trade unions above the law. 


Trade Unionism and Professions. 


Turning now to trade unionism as applied to 
professions, although it is rather a contradictory 
use of the word, we find that, in the past, 
unions among members of a particular profession 
were in certain cases recognised by the Legisla- 
ture, and were given statutory control over the 
members of that profession. ~ 


Medicine. 

The medical profession appears to have been 
the first to receive statutory recognition. As 
early as the year 1461 we find that the barbers 
of London, who then practised surgery, obtained 
a charter of incorporation from King Edward IV, 
At this time there were three main branches of 
the profession—physicians, barber chirurgeons, 
and apothecaries, 

In the year 1511 a statute was passed by 
which no person was permitted to take upon 
himself the duties of a physician and surgeon 
until he had been examined and approved for 
that calling. The examination in those days 
was conducted with the sanction of the bishop 
of the diocese and his approval obtained. 

In the year 1518 the physicians obtained a 
charter of incorporation, and in that year the 
Royal College of Physicians of London was 
founded as a college * to check men who profess 
physic rather from avarice than good faith, to 
the damage of credulous people.’ Four years 
later the College was given the right to examine 
and approve persons to practise physic and also 
to control and supervise all dealers in drugs, 

At this time there were many surgeons 
practising as well as the barbers, and in 1540 
they and the barbers were incorporated and 
were given the exclusive right to practise 
surgery within the City of London and its 
suburbs. This union was called ‘‘ The Mystery 
and Commonalty of Barbers and Surgeons of 
London,” and seems to have attempted to 
create a monopoly in the treatment of disease, 
for in the year 1542 an Act was passed which 
made it lawful for any subject of the King 
“having knowledge and experience of the 
nature of herbs, roots, and waters, or the 

operation of the same,” “ to practise, use, and 
minister in and to any outward disorder any 
herbs, ointments, bettes, pultess, and corn 
plaisters according to their cunning, or drinks 
for the stone, strangury, or agues. without suit, 
vexation, penalty, or loss of their goods.” 

Further powers were obtained in 1629 by the 
barbers and surgeons, including the right to 
examine and approve all persons who wished to 
practise surgery. 

In the reign of George II. the rights of the 
surgeons were transferred to the Company of 
the Art and Science of Surgeons in London, who 
were empowered to make by-laws for their own 
regulation and government, and to examine 
candidates and authorise those who passed 
successfully to practise the art and science of 
surgery throughout his Majesty's dominions, 

The Royal College of Surgeons is now a 
distinct body from the Royal College of 
Physicians, although most practitioners belong 
to both; in fact, with the — of the 
licences from the Society of Apothecaries, the 
minimum qualifications necessary to entitle a 
medical man to be registered are that he shall 
be a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Both Colleges have various by-laws made 
by their respective Councils, and any Fellow, 
Member, or Licentiate found guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct in any professional respect is 
liable to be disqualified and to have his name 
removed from the register. Two noticeable 
by-laws of the Royal College of Physicians 
are that a Licentiate shall not offer medical 
aid to, nor prescribe for, any patient whom he 
knows to be under the care of another legally 
qualified medical practitioner, nor may he 
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compound medicines except for patients under 

his own care. 

A Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
may not sue for fees, nor may he be engaged in 
trade, nor dispense medicines, nor practise 
medicine and surgery in partnership, nor sell 
his practice. 

At the present time the medical profession 

is under the control of the General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration of the 
United Kingdom. generally known as the 
“General Medical Council,” which by the 
various medical Acts has been given very 
wide powers. It is the duty of the Council to 
publish annually a register of qualified medical 
practitioners, and no one is entitled to be on 
the register unless he possesses certain specified 
qualifications and has satisfied the examiners 
as to his medical knowledge and training 
The members of the General Medical Council 
are chosen for a term not exceeding five years, 
but may be reappointed. Five members are 
nominated by the King, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, three being for England, one for 
Scotland, and one for Ireland ; twenty members 
are appointed by the different Universities and 
medical colleges ; and five members are elected 
directly by registered practitioners. The 
medical Acts do not prohibit the practise 
of medicine and surgery by unqualified persons, 
provided they do not use any title or letters 
calculated to make the public believe them to 
be registered, the latter being an offence 
punishable by a penalty of £20. Provided 
he does not trangress this rule, there is nothing 
to prevent a dustman or chimney-sweep 
from calling himself a herbalist or a bone- 
setter, and undertaking the treatment of any 
disease or injury; all that the Legislature 
has, by the medical Acts, declared is that 
it is expedient that persons requiring medical 
aid shall be enabled to distinguish qualified 
from unqualified practitioners. 

Although registration is not compulsory, 
a qualified medical man cannot, unless he is 
registered, recover fees for advice or services, 
or charge for medicine prescribed or supplied : 
nor can he hold any public appointment, or 
give death or other certificates required by 
Act of Parliament to be signed by a registered 
practitioner. 

The General Medical Council have extensive 
powers over medical men, and can strike off 
the register the name of any registered prac- 
titioner who has been convicted of felony or 
misdemeanour or adjudged by the Council 
to be “ guilty of infamous conduct in a pro- 
fessional respect.’’ The latter is a very wide 
phrase, and it is often a very open question 
as to what constitutes “infamous conduct.” 
Much discussion has been recently raised in 
two cases where medical men have been struck 
off the register for assisting unregistered 
practitioners. The Council are the sole judges of 
questions of fact in such cases, ard there is no 
appeal from their decision, although the 
Privy Council have a general power of super- 
vision over the Medical Council. 

It is a remarkable example of the almost 
despotic authority a professional “ trade 
union” can acquire over its members, and it is 
an open question whether there should not be 
an appeal to an unbiassed court of law. The 
courts cannot review the decision of the Council 
as to what constitutes “infamous conduct” : 
and, further, it has been held that the Council 
are protected from any action for libel which 
might be brought against them in regard to 
any case heard by them. The iatter provision 
however, is to some extent reasonable, as it 
is undoubtedly in the interest of the public that 
the grounds on which the name of a medical 
man has been removed from the register 
should be known. 

Apothecaries constitute another class of 
medical men entitled to be registered, although 
not so numerous or well known as physicians 
and surgeons. To practise as an apothecary 
a man (or woman) must be a Licentiate in 
Medicine and Surgery of the Society of 
Apothecaries. The Society was granted a 
charter of incorporation in the year 1618 as 
“the Master, Wardens, and Society of the Art 
and Mystery of Apothecaries of the City of 
London,” but are now governed by the 
Apothecaries Act of 1817 and the Amendment 
Act of 1874. An apothecary differs from a 
chemist in that he may apply and administer 
medicine and determine what ought to be 
iven, whereas a chemist may prepare, 
ispense, and sell drugs. 

he Society have power to strike off from 
the list of Licentiates the name of any one 
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convicted of crime or found guilty of infamous 
conduct in any professional respect. 

The British Medical Association is a voluntary 
association, and is an example of a “ trade 
union” within a general trades union, having 
for its objects the safeguarding of the rights 
of its members and the maintenance of the 
honour, welfare, and dignity of the profession. 

The advantage to its members of such a 
union has been well illustrated recently in 
the prolonged negotiations between Mr. Lloyd 
George and the medical profession in regard 
to the medical service under the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, and without such a union 
it would have been impossible for the profession 
to obtain such terms of service as they did. 


Dentists. 

With regard to the dental profession, statutory 
provision is made under the Dentists Act, 
1878, for the registration of dentists possessing 
certain specified qualifications. 

For their better protection dentists have 
organised the British Dental Association, 
the objects of which are similar to those of 
the British Medical Association, amongst 
them being “ the promotion of dental and the 
allied sciences and the maintenance of the 
honour and the interests of the dental pro- 
fession,”’ and also “the maintenance of the 
spirit of the Dentists’ Act by such: lawful 
means as may be necessary.” 

The latter is a very necessary provision in 
view of the bad draughtsmanship used in the 
Dentists Act, 1878, and of the ease with which 
the Act can be evaded. This illustrates the 
danger of having statutory protection unless 
the provisions of the Act are sufficient!y 
stringent. In a case decided by the House 
of Lords it was held that the words * specially 
qualified to practise dentistry ” in the Act refer 
to a qualification by diploma, certificate, 
or other hall-mark, and not to competence 
or skill Formerly it had been held that these 
words were not intended to mean * qualified” 
in the above technical sense, but to mean 
a personal qualification to practise dentistry 
acquired by study and practice. 

The result is that so long as anyone does 
not actually use the word “ dentist ’ he may 
practise dentistry, and even use the words 
dental wurgery,” although he has no qualifi- 
cations whatever. In fact, there is nothing to 
prevent the historic blacksmith, who was 
formerly regarded as the one person capable of 
extracting teeth, from setting up a dental 
surgery or a dental parlour and trading on 
the ignorance of the public by means of circulars 
aad showcases of artificial teeth, such as are 
seen In increasing numbers in the streets of 
our towns. Parliament does nothing, and the 
unqualified quack flourishes, however ignorant 
he may be of everything relating to dental 
surgery and the administration of anesthetics, 
although his incompetence may cause irre- 
parable injury to the jaws of the public and 
bring discredit on the art of dentistry. It is 
difficult to see how this can be remedied, 
except by an amending Act. Probably some 
good might be effected by prohibiting the use 
by unqualified men of any signs or expressions 
in connection with their place of business 
calculated to induce the public to believe 
that the person they go to is a qualified dentist, 
or by compelling these unqualified men to 
append to the names or descriptions the word 
“ unregistered,” 

The British Dental Association does not 
exercise any control in regard to fees, but it 
makes certain regulations and by-laws’ by 
which its members agree to abide, one of the 
most prominent being that against advertising. 
The members may not issue any advertisement, 
circular, or other public announcement relating 
to their practice ; or use in correspondence or 
otherwise any printed heading or note de- 
scriptive of such practice or the scale of their 
professional charges ; neither may they exhibit 
in connection with their name or practice in any 
shop or window or showcase open to public 
inspection any dent al spec imen, appliance, or 
apparatus; the only exception being announce- 
ments of change of address or of the days on 
which a member proposes to make periodical 
Visits to a particular town or place, and even 
then he must not use the word “ dentist ’’ 
or any other description or statement indicating 
his profession, 

Tais latter rule appears to be carrying pro- 
fessional etiquette rather too far, especially 
when compared with the American custom 
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surprising in a country town, for instance, 
where there is no registered dentist, and where 
he is prohibited by his Association from in- 
forming the public that a qualified dentist 
will attend on a specified day, that the public 
should go to the quack with his showy and 
illuminated shop-case of artificial teeth and 
his advertisements left from house to house, 

I have dealt with this profession at some 
length as an example of the danger of obtaining 
statutory recognition of a on unless the 
powers given are sufficiently stringent to fully 
safeguard the interests of members of that 
profession. 

Ss li it ° 

Another profession having statutory recog- 
nition is that of a solicitor, and, like the medical 
profession, is of very ancient origin. Formerly 
the word “ solicitor ’’ only seated to persons 
who conducted suits in the Courts of Chancery, 
“we rag ae in the Courts of Common Law 

ing known as attorneys; but since the 
Judicature Act, 1873, all solicitors, attorneys, 
and proctors empowered to practise in any 
division of the High Court are called 
“ Solicitors of the Supreme Court.” 

From 1739 to 1820 there existed an asso- 
ciation of London attorneys and solicitors called 
“The Society of Gentlemen Practitioners in 
the Courts of Law and Equity.” The Society 
established the right of London solicitors 
to do conveyancing work, which up to then 
had been claimed by the Scriveners’ Company 
as their exclusive “ mystery "’ or monopoly. 

In 1825 a “ Law Institution ’’ was formed, 
which in 1831 received a Royal Charter from 
William IV., under the title of ** The Society of 
Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, and others 
not being Barristers, practising in the Courts 
of Law and Equity in the United Kingdom.”’ 
This lengthy description was subsequently 
changed by the Solicitors’ Act of 1860 to 
“The Incorporated Law Society,’ its present 
name, The Society introduced courses of 
lectures for students in 1833, and ten years 
later was constituted Registrar of Attorneys and 
Solicitors, In 1877 the entire practical control 
of the examinations which a solicitor must pass 
was placed in the Society's hands, 

In 1860 the Society obtained the power 
of suing unqualified solicitors, and in 1888 
was given the custody of the roll of solicitors, 
and also the power of investigating complaints 
as to the professional conduct of solicitors, as 
well as power to refuse to renew the annual 
certificate of a solicitor, subject, however, 
to the latter's right of appeal. 

It is not necessary to be a member of the 
Incorporated Law Society in order to practise 
as a solicitor, but the majority of practising 
solicitors are members, All that is necessary in 
order to become a member is that a person 
should be a duly qualified solicitor. He must 
be proposed by two members of the Society, and 
after his name has been exhibited in the hall 
of the Society for fourteen days and a ballot 
has been taken at a meeting of the Council 
he is elected. An entrance fee and an annual 
subscription are payable. 

The training and education of a - solicitor 
are carried out on strict lines. With certain 
exceptions he must be articled to a practising 
solicitor for a period varying from three to 
five years, during which time, as an “ articled 
clerk,” he must serve his master actually 
and continuously. He must also (unless 
exempted) pass the preliminary and also the 
intermediate and final examinations of the 
Law Society, and may then, if of age, apply to 
the Master of the Rolls to be admit as a 
solicitor; and finally, on payment of fees 
amounting to £30, his name will be entered 
on the roll of solicitors. Even at this stage he 
is not entitled to practise until he has taken 
out an annual certificate issued by the Registrar 
of Solicitors, which certificate expires on 
November 15 in each year. If the solicitor 
intends practising within ten miles of the 
General Post Office he must pay a stamp duty 
of £9, or if beyond that distance £6. wring 
the first three years, however, he only pays 
half these amounts. 

A solicitor may, on the application of some 
person aggrieved, be struck off the roll, or 
may be suspended, if found guilty of gross mis- 
conduct, whether essional or not, the pro- 
cedure being as follows :—A committee, selected 
by the Master of the Rolls, of not less than 
three or more than seven members of the 
Incorporated Law Society, sit as a court to 
hear the complaint against the solicitor, and 
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ed ions myst be : 
affidavit, and if the Committes y tiga 
that reasonable grounds of complaint ed 
they may fix a day to hear the arg 
case and give 
to the solicitor of the date of the hearin 
requiring him to attend. Either party a 
be present at the hearing, in person or sd 
counsel or solicitor, If the Committee fin! 
in the solicitor's favour they must send are ~ 
which is filed in the central office of th. 
High Court. The solicitor may then apply 
to the Court for an order directing the ape 
cant to pey him the cost occasioned by the 
unsuccessful application. ; 

Should the Committee decide against the 
solicitor they must prepare a report, which 
is then laid before the High Court. The report 
is. considered. by a Divisional Court, who may 
make such order upon it as they deem fit after 
having heard counsel on behalf of the Incor. 
porated Law Society, the applicant, if he so 
desire, and the solicitor himself. The decision 
of the Divisional Court is subject to appeal 
to the Court of A 1, and should the 
order be adverse to the solicitor the Regis. 
trar must make such entry on, or alteration 
oa be roll of solicitors as is directed by 

order, 

This procedure has much to recommend 
it when compared with that adopted by the 
General Medical Council in complaints as to 
the professional misconduct of medical mer. 
As already stated, that Council can, on ground: 
which sometimes appear inadequate, arbitraril) 
ostracise a qualified practitioner, without pe: 
mitting him to appeal to the Courts for redress. 

In considering the control exercised over 
solicitors it must always be remembered that a 
solicitor is acting in a two-fold capacity—firstly, 
as a i at | man to whom is confided th: 
interests of his client ; and, secondly, as an officer 
of the Court. In the former capacity he must 
bring a reasonable degree of skill and learning 
to ‘the management of his client's affairs, and 
must attend to them personally. He must keep 
his client fully informed of every material 
step which is taken in his behalf ; he must keep 
his client’s secrets; and any business which 
he has undértaken must be carried through to 
completion, It may here be noted that com 
munications between a client and his solicitor 
are privileged, and a solicitor cannot be com 

led to disclose any that are made to him iu 

is professional capacity. 

With regard to a solicitor's duties as au 
officer of the Court, these are numerous, and 
are contained in the various Orders of the 
Court, and need not be considered here, 

It is probably owing to their position 4s 
officers of the Court that the Legislature in the 
past has recognised the importance of having 
control over solicitors, as apart from this there 
seems to be no greater reason for the statutory 
recognition of solicitors than there is in the 


‘ease of architects, accountants, or other pto- 


fessional men. at ; 

A solicitor has various privileges. He is 
exempted from serving on any jury. He cannot 
be compelled against his will to held the office 
of mayor, alderman, or sheriff, or to serve @ 
an overseer or churchwarden, or in the militia. 
He has a right to appear as advocate for his 
own client before justices or any magistrate, 
coroner, under-sheriff, or revising barrister, an 
in any County Court ; but he cannot appest : 
County Court as advocate on behalf of the clien 
of another solicitor. Ea . 

Together with other legal preotitioners ; 
solicitor has practically a monopoly of - 
business, and any person who wilfully and false ) 
pretends to be a solicitor, or takes any —_ 
title, addition, or description implying ree ’ 
is duly qualified to act as 4 solicitor, or t ™ ye 
is recognised by law as so qualified, a 
an offence and liable to a pny of £ } z 
each offence, and is also liable for contemp 
Court. - 

With regard to the remunerat 
he is, like any other professiona! » a 
to be paid for his services, but the law fix¢ fa 
amount he may receive, and in the abs gcd 

reement to the contrary he cannot 7 : 
oo than the law allows. In © ntentiou 
Sesiaens, even whore an agreement has _ 
made, it is liable to be cancelled by the Cov 
if it is not “fair and reasonable,” and the oof” 


yn of a solicitor, 
1 man, entitled 
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will then be taxed as if no agreement - 
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An ent by which the solicitor is to 
be aid only in the event of a successful 
action is void, as is also one under which the 
solicitor is to receive a proportion of the sum 
recovered, 

In the absence of agreement to the contrary 
, soliciter must deliver to his client a detailed 
hill of costs as soon as his work in connection 
with the matter in hand is finished, and he 
must wait a fall calendar month before he can 
suc for the same, except when he is able to 
satisfy a judge that there is a probability of the 
client quitting England, becoming a bankrupt, 
or doing any other act which would tend to 
defeat or delay the solicitor in obtaining pay- 
ment, in which case he may commence an 
action to recover his fees before the calendar 
month has expired, 


Barristers. 


I will now deal with the other branch of the 
legal profession—the Bar. The Bar is the 
most rigid — of a professional trade 
union, and has this peculiarity, viz., that it 
has no statutory recognition, and no one indeed 
seems to know how it has acquired its unique 
position and power, This, however, is probably 
due to the antiquity of the profession. 

To become a barrister a man must be a 
member of one of the Inns of Court, of which 
there are four—the Inner Temple, Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn. These 
inns are of equal rank and status, and are 
voluntary incorporated societies, independent of 
the State and outside the jurisdiction of the 
Courts, but subject to the visitatorial jurisdic- 
tion of the judges. 

The Inns of Court seem originally to have 
heen associations of ‘ apprentices,’ a name 
found in use at the end of the thirteenth century, 
to denote legal practitioners who were not 
serjeants-at-law, but from whose ranks the 
serjeants were chosen. The inns themselves 
were in the nature of hostels where the appren- 
tices dined. Hence arose the practice of 
* eating dinners.” 

Distinct from the Inns of Court were the 

Serjeants’ Inns, where dwelt together those who 
alone were capable of becoming judges ; and the 
Inns of Chancery, where the clerks of the 
Chancery lived with the youngest apprentices, 
who were instructed in the rudiments of law by 
being taught to copy and otherwise prepare the 
writs and other legal documents issued by 
the Chancery. These inns have now no legal 
status, although their names still exist. Each 
of the Inns of Court had formerly two Inns of 
Chancery attached to it. 
_ At the present time each of the Inns of Court 
18 4 separate society with separate property. In 
each inn there are three ranks, viz., students, 
barristers, and benchers, or masters, The 
benchers are the governing body, who alone 
have power to fill up vacancies in, or add to, 
their number; to admit persons as students ; 
to call students to the Bar; and to exercise a 
disciplinary jurisdiction over members of the 
Society, No one has any right either to be 
admitted as a student, to be called to the 
Bar, bd to be reinstated if expelled from the 
Society, 

While the four inns are independent of each 
other, they act together in matters affecting their 
common interests, For instance, they have 
prepared the “ consolidated regulations’ as to 
the admission of students, the mode of keeping 
terms, the education and examination of 
eas and the calling of students to the 

ar, 

A person seeking admission to an Inn of 
‘urt as a student must first obtain a “ form 
of admission,” for which a guinea is charged, 
‘na must produce evidence as to his good 
character from two responsible persons. He 
must then pass the preliminary examination, 
unless he is exempt owing to having passed 
some examination which is accep as its 
“juivalent, He then has to “ keep terms ’’ by 
‘iting six dinners in hall (or three if he is a 
menber of a University) during four “ dining 
terms, e original reason for requiring this 
Wis to secure the student's attendance at the 
nools, exercises, and lectures which were 
‘rnerly held after dinner, In fact, the old 
office of “ reader’’ still exists, although the 
read no longer reads law to the students 
as he did in ancient times. The student must 
_ the examinations held by the Council of 
as Education, and may then be “ called ”’ 
of he Bar. Before being “ called,” however, 
a as to & declaration that so long as 
* remains a barrister he will not act in certain 
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professions, including that of a solicitor; 
chartered, incorporated, or professional accoun- 
tant; and that while he is in practice as 
a barrister he will not engage in certain 
other occupations, including inter alia that 
of a | agent, surveyor, or consulting 

ineer, 

ter he has been called the newly-made 
barrister attends in one of the Courts of the 
King’s Bench Division and signs the roll of 
barristers. He is entitled to accept briefs, and 
generally to practise as a barrister, without 
payment of any further fees. 

f a barrister joins a circuit he may practise 
at the assizes and quarter sessions on that 
circuit, but not otherwise. He may attend any 
county court or police-court, but a circuit is 
another example of a trade union within a 
general union, to which a member must first be 
elected before being entitled to accept a brief 
on that circuit, unless he is specially retained 
and “‘ goes special,’ which involves his being 
paid an extra fee according to the rules of the 
circuit. 

Each of the circuits has its own Bar, com- 
posed of those barristers who have joined the 
circuit and have been elected members of the 
circuit mess, which is a society formed of 
barristers practising on the circuit. 

The circuit mess was originally formed for 
the social purpose of dining, but it also super- 
vises the professional conduct of its members 
and makes rules with reference to professional 
etiquette on circuit by which its members are 
bound, No barrister can attend more than one 
circuit or be a member of more than one circuit 
mess, nor, except under special circumstances, 
can he join a circuit after the expiration of 
three years from the date of his call, or change 
his cireuit except within such period of three 
years, 

In addition to the circuit mess there is on 
each circuit a sessions Bar mess composed of 
members of the circuit who are entitled to 
practise at the general and quarter sessions. 
Like the circuit mess, the sessions Bar mess 
have rules as to etiquette and practice; for 
instance, where a barrister who is not a member 
of the mess is briefed his brief must bear 
a special fee in addition to the ordinary fee, 
and a member of the sessions Bar must be 
briefed with him. 

In the matter of fees, the rules of the Bar 
— any barrister from taking a fee of 

ess than one guinea, and it must be remembered 
that, in addition to this, there is a fee of half-a- 
crown and upwards for his clerk, varying in 
accordance with the amount of the fee marked 
on the brief. The curious fact about these 
rules is that they are not codified nor have 
they statutory recognition, yet the custom is 
#0 firmly established that if a barrister accepted 
a fee of less than a guinea he would probably 
find himself reported to the benchers of his 
inn, who, if they thought his conduct unpro- 
fessional, could suspend him or punish him 
in some other way, as by forbidding him the use 
of the library. The payment of a barrister’s 
clerk’s fees are recognised and tabulated 
by the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
and are always allowed on taxation of 
costs, 

The Bar Council is a voluntary body, con- 
sisting of barristers elected by the whole Bar 
and supported by funds contributed by the 
four Inns of Court. It is the accredited 
“representative of the Bar, and its duty is 
to deal with all matters affecting the profession, 
and to take such action thereon as may be 
deemed expedient.’’ The Bar Council possesses 
no disciplinary powers, but in conjunction 
with the Attorney-General .and_ Solicitor- 
General for the time being, and the benchers 
of the four inns, it deals with matters concerning 
the professional etiquette of the Bar, and brings 
to the notice of the benchers any gross violation 
of it. 

A barrister cannot sue for his fees, even if 
the solicitor instructing him has received 
them, his remuneration being merely an 
honorarium, although he need not go into 
Court until his fee is paid. He is not liable for 
négligence, and is not obliged to return the fee 
even if he does not attend to a case. 

In the absence of instructions from his elient 
to the contrary a barrister has authority to 
compromise or settle an action on such terms 
as he thinks , or he may agree to submit 
a dispute to arbitration. If in actual practice 


a barrister is exempt from serving on juries, 
and is also free from arrest on circuit and while 
acting for clients in Court or going to or return- 
ing t m. 
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Veterinary Surgeons. 

Another profession recognised by Parliament 
is that of a veterinary surgeon. The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was founded 
in 1791, and received a charter of incorporation 
in 1845. Supplemental charters were granted 
in 1876 and 1879. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, was 
passed with the view of enabling persons re- 
quiring the aid of a veterinary surgeon for the 
cure or prevention of diseases or injuries to 
horses and other animals to distinguish be- 
tween qualified and unqualified practitioners. 
The diploma of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons is gran only to persons who 
have qualified themselves by a certain educa. 
tional course and have passed the necessary 
examinations. As in the case of medical prac- 
titioners, a “‘ Register of Veterinary Surgeons 
is to be kept and published annually, and any 
one whose name is not on the register who takes 
or uses the title of veterinary surgeon or 
veterinary practitioner, or any name, title, 
addition, or description stating that he is a 
veterinary surgeon or a practitioner of veteri- 
nary surgery or any branch thereof, or is 
specially qualified to practise the same, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20, and cannot 
recover any fee for acting in any Manner as a 
veterinary surgeon. For example, where a 
shoeing-smith described his business as a 
* veterinary forge " it was held that these words 
constituted a description implying that he was 
specially qualified to practise a branch of 
veterinary surgery within the meaning of the 
Act. 

So also, where a company was described 
as “Churchill's Veterinary Sanatorium, Ltd. 
Dogs and Cats Boarded. Jas. Churchill, 
M.D. (U.S.A.), Specialist, Managing Director, 
it was held that there was a representation by 
the company that Churchill was a practitioner 
of a branch of veterinary surgery, and an in- 
junction to restrain such representation was 
granted. 

In a later case, where a man described 
himself as a “Canine Specialist. Dogs and 
Cats Treated for all Diseases,” he was held to 
have committed an offence under the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act in stating that he was specially 
qualified to practise a branch of veterinary 
surgery. Whether these decisions still hold 
good in view of the decision as to being 
‘ specially qualified to practise dentistry,” in 
the case of dentists, is uncertain. 

The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons have power to remove from the 
register the name of any person who has been 
convicted of a misdemeanour or higher offence, 
or who has been guilty of any conduct dis- 
graceful to him in a professional respect. 
The Council is elected by the profession ; 
conducts all professional examinations, of 
which there are four; and grants the degrees 
of membership (M.R.C.V.S.) and of fellowship 
(F.R.C.V.S.). The course of study for the 
first degree is four years, the fellowship degree 
being obtainable after having been in practice 
for five years by passing a special examination. 

In Scotland veterinary certificates were 
formerly granted by the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, and holders of these certificates 
granted prior to 1881 are permitted to practise 
as veterinary surgeons, but by an Act passed 
in 1900 such persons are made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Chemists. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
is one which has long had statutory recog- 
nition and has been given exclusive powers by 
statute. Founded in 1841, it obtained a 
Royal Charter in 1843, and its duties include 
the examination and registration of pharma- 
ceutical chemists and also of chemists and 
druggists, and the institution of proceedings 
against persons contravening the law. 

Its object is the promotion of a uniform 
system of education for those who intend 
practising chemistry and pharmacy and for 
the protection of those earrying on the business 
of a chemist and druggist. 

A “ chemist” is one who prepares and sells 
medicines and drugs asked for or prescribed 
by physicians and others, whereas an 
“a ” selects the medicines and 
determines what ought to be given.” 

{The remainder of Mr. Burnaby Howes’ 
paper, with some notes of the discussion 
which followed, is held over until noxt 
week.—Ep.] : 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc, 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 


issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x,; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may ocour. 





Competitions. 


May 3]1.—London.—Corraces anp BuncaLows. 

Three premiums of £50 each are offered. Par- 
ticulars trom the Secretary, ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion, 130, Fileet-street, E.C. Assessor, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, F.R.1.B.A. 

June 2.-—Blackburn.-—Sracer Improvements 
~The Blackburn Corporation invite architects 
and surveyors to submit schemes in competition 
for street improvements. See advertisement in 
issue of Apri 18 fer further particulars, also 
** Competition News ”’ in issue of April 25, p. 477, 
and issue of May 9, p. 536 

June 7. — Exeter. — Hoster. — The Exeter 
City Council] invite designe for the erection of a 
hostel for male students. Assessor, Mr. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.1.6 A. See advertisement in 1asue 
of March 14 for further particulars. Plan, etc.. 
in issue of April 4, and ‘* Competition News” in 
issue of May 9, p. 535 

Jone 14. — Devonport.—Mucwnicipat Buitpincs 
anD GUILDHALL.—‘Lhe Devonport Corporation in- 
vite designe for Municipa] buildings and Guild- 
hall. Premiums of £350, £150, and £100 respec- 
tively. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 21 for further particulars. Plan, etc., in 
iseue of February 28, p. 265. 

June 14. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Bartus.- 
Competitive designs e@re invited for the proposed 
new baths at Benwell, Walker, and Heaton 
See advertisement in issue of April 18 for further 
particulars, also “‘ Competition News,” p. 452 

Juse 19 Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Layixc- 
out Portion or Watxer Estare.—The Housing 
Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cor- 
poration invite competitive designs fer laying- 
out a portion of their Walker Estate. Premiums 
es follows are offered: £50, £30. and £20 
advertisement in issue of March 28 for farther 
particulars lan, etc.. in issue of April 4 
* June 24. — Pazakerley.—Sanatonivum.—The 
Liverpoo!] Corporation invite designs for @ sana- 
torium, containing 250 beds, to he erected on a 
site at Fazakeriey. Premiums of 150, 100, and 
50 guineas for the first three selected designs 
respectively. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

Jury 1 Sofia. — Drsicns ron a Rovar 
Patace anv Law Covrts.—Particulare from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 

e, Basinghal!-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912. 


Septemsen 1.-High Wycombe.--The Borough 


Counci!| of High Wvreombe invite echemes for 
the town planning of the borough Premiums 
«f £25 £70. and £5 respectively Particulars 


from Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, Berough Surveyor, 
Hi gn W ccm tx 


Contracts. 





BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in 

May 17.—Macroom.-—Repatrs.—-For repairs to 

e dispensary residence at Flats. Specification 
with Mr. D. Lynch, Clerk of Union, Clerk's 
Office, Macroom. Deposit of £1 

May 19. Abergavenny.—Conventence.—For 
erection of a convenience in Bailey Park. Mr. 
W. H. Hopwood, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Aber- 
gavenny 

May 19 
tion of twe 


Bognor.—Cotraces.—For the erec- 
» workmen's cottages in Gravitt’s- 
Plans, epecifications, and particu- 
iars from Mr O. A. Bridges, Town Surveyor. 
May 19.-- Plymouth. — Repairs For the 
tions and repairs to No, 12, Flora-cottages, 
nd No. 4 Bath-lane. Plang and specifications 
ith Mr. James Paton, Borough Engincer and 


urvevor 
May 19. -Treforest.—Cuvema, erc.—For th 
rection of a laree Cinema and shops at Treforest. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities, on 
ceposit of £2 2s, from Mesers, Arthur L]. Thomas 
& Gomer S Morgan. architects and surveyors, 
23. Gelliwastad-road, Pontypridd. 
- May 19 —Treharris.—Baxenovuse.—For erec- 
ion of bakehouse at Mary-street, Treharris. 
Plans and specifications wit Mr, T. 


MS A.. architect, Bank Chambers, Merthyr 
May 19 West Meon —Hatt, erc.—For the 


erection of 


; a drill-hall, offices, drainage, fencing, 
etc... at West Meon, Hants, for the “F”’ Com. 
pany, Sth Cyclist Battalion, Hants Regiment, 


Drawings, specification, and conditions of con- 
tract seen, and quantities and form of tender 
from Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, C.E., Fareham, 
Hants, on deposit of £3. : 

May 2 Handsworth... Srasurs The Great 
Western Railway Co. imvites tenders for the 
erection of stables at Peadsworth and Wedncs- 
bury. Plans and epecification seen and forms of 
tender and quantities at the office of the engineer 
at Wolverhampton Station. 

May 20..-Watford.—Atrerations.—-For altera- 

tions to the officers’ quarters at the workhouse. 
Drawings, epecification, and quantities from Mr 
Ww. Syme, F.R.1.B.A., Vicarage-road, Wat- 
ford, on deposit of £1. 
* May 21.—Cricklewood.._Motor Bopy Bump. 
ino Worxs.—-Tenders are invited for erection of 
a motor body bui'ding works. Sce advertise. 
ment in this rmsue for further particulars. 

Mayr 21. isham.—Appitions, rtc.—.For 
alterations, additions, and repaira to the isolation 
hospital. Plans and specifications seen and par- 
ticulars with the Surveyor, Mr. J. Huxley, C.E., 
Council Offices, 17, London-road, Hailsham 

May 21.-Hoddlesden...Hovsts.—For erection 
of fifteen dwelling-honses in Carusa-street, 
Hoddiesden, for the Heddleeden Co-operative 
Industrial Society, Lid. Plans and epecifications 
with Mr. C. H. Woods, Albert-buildings, Darwen. 

May 22.-.Bathgate._Post-orrice...For the 
erection of Bathgate new post-office. Drawings, 
specification, and conditions and form of contract 
with the Postmaster, Bathgate. Quantities and 
forms of tender from H.M. Office of Works, 3, 
Parliament-square, Edinburgh, on deposit of 
£1 la 
* May 26.—Hendon...Texnts Pavition anp 
Suetter.—The Hendon U.D.C. invite tendera for 
a tennis pavilion and shelter in public park 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars 
* May 27.—London.-Constevction or Dects. 

The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for construction of ducts, etc., for heat- 
ing pipes at the Natural History Museum. See 
scverpennnanns in this issue for further particu- 
ars 
* May 27. ~~ Stratford. —— Extension or Tecn- 
nical Instirvre.—-The West Ham B.C. invite 
tenders for extension of the Technical Institute. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* May 28-—-Mammersmith..Resvitpinc anp 
Repatrs..-The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for certain rebuilding works and repairs to pre- 
mises No, 130, King-street. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* May 2.--Kew.—Bvitpine.—-The Commir- 
eioners of H.M. Work; invite tenders for the 
reconstruction of the North Octagon at Kew 
Gardens. §& edvertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* May 28.--London.—Reratrs ro Cottaces 
The Trustees of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Alms- 
house and Pension Charity invite tenders for 
repair of fourteen cottages. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

May 29.—Thornton Meath.—-Lisrzary, rtc.—- 
For the erection of a@ fire station and library in 
Brigstock-road, Thornton Heath. Specification, 
conditions, quantities, and form of tender at the 
Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hali, Croydon, 
on deposit of £1 1's. 

* May 30. — Haywards Heath. — Nurses’ 
Home. — The Brighton Asylum Visiting Com- 
mittee invite tenders for erection of a nurses’ 
home in the Asylum grounds, See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars 

May 31. — Denbigh. —- Buivpincs. 
classrooms, central hall, and gymnasium, at 
Howell's School, Denbigh. Messrs. Heaton 
Comyn and Leslie Moore, architects, 16, Fins- 
bury-circus, London. 

ay 31. e.—Gnornes.—For the con- 
étruction of four timber groynes at Hythe. 
Drawings and epecification with the Town Clerk, 
or the Consulting Engineer, Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
M.Inst.C.E., 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. Quantities, form of tender, terms, and con- 
ditions of contract on deposit of £1. 
* June 2.— Marlborough. — Corraces. — The 
Marlborough B.C. invite tenders for erection of 
sixteen workmen's cottages. See advertisement 
in thie issue for further particulars. 

June 6.— port.—Extensions.—For the 
extension and alterations of the police buildings 
in Warren-street. Quantities and forms of ten- 
der from the architects, Messrs. Halliday & 
Paterson, 14, John Dalton-treet, Manchester. 


Deposss of £1 Is, 

o  Date.--Bandor.—Appitions, _ etc.—For 
alterations and additions to shop, Bridge-street, 
Bangor. Plans and —— ete, with 
Messrs, Robinson & Barcroft, architects, 3, 
Cromac-street, Belfast. 


-For new 


No Datt.--Darlington.—Preaises~ For erec 
tien of new business premises, Parkgate Darling 
ton. Messrs. Clayton Brothers, 50, Parkgate 
Darlington. ; 

No Date.-Haverfordwest.—Corrace. —For the 
erection of @ cottage near Haverfordwest. Apply 
Mrs. Naomi vies, ‘l'reffgarne, Pembrokeshire 

No Dart.—Ziscard.—Convextine For the 
conversion of the old courthouse at Liscard into 
@ picturedrome. Drawings and specifications 
with Mr. Thomas Jones, on SL, architect and 
Sarees, 7, Grove-road, Wallasey. Deposit of 

8. 

No Darte.—Victoria, Mon.—Cortraces.— For 
the erection of a pair of gardeners’ cottages at 
The Park, Victoria, Mon. Drawings and specif 
cations with Mr. Walter Rosser, architect and 
eurveyor, Wilding'’e-chambera, Newbridge, Mon 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 
* JUNE 27. Bishop's Stortford. Nrw 


* Brarpee.--The Herta C.C. invite tenders for th 


construction of a new bridge over the Stor 
Navigation at Bishop's Stortford. See adver 
tisement in this issue for further particulars 

May 27.--Maesteg...Wais, etc.—For con 
6truction of masonry retaining walls alongsid» 
the river Liynfi and adjoining Reck-street 
Maesteg. Plans seen and forms of tender, speci 
fication, and conditions from Mr. 8. J. Harpur, 
M.1.C, and M.E., Engineer to the Council, 32 
Commercial-street, Maesteg. Deposit of £1 Is 
* June 27.—Sawbridgeworth...New Brine: 

-The Herts C.C, invite tenders for the con 
etruction of a new bridge over the Stert Naviga 
tion at Sawbridgeworth. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

May 30.—Woking.-—-Baripces.For_ the con 
struction of two new bridges over the Basingstok 
Canal. Plana, epecificetions, quantities, etc. 
with Mr. G. J, Wooldridge, Engineer and Sur 
veyor, Counci] Offices, Woking. Deposit of £5 

June 4.—-Dartford.—.Macninery.The Metr 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for the 
installation of new laundry machinery at Joy 
Green Smallpox Hospital, near Dartford, Kent 
Drawing and specification by Mr. W. T. Hate 
M.Inst.C.E.., M1. Mech E., Engineer-in-Chief 
Drawing, conditions of contract, specification, 
and form of tender at the office of the Board, 
Embankment, London, E.C. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


May 16.-Martlerool.Paintixe, etc. For 
cleaning, distempering, and varnishin the 
various rooms at the Public Library, Hartiepoo! 
Specification, schedule, and form of tender from 

r. A. P. Horsley, Borough Engineer and Sur 
veyor, Borough-buildings, Hartlepool. ks 

May 16.—-Rochdale. --PaIntiInG.—-For external 
and internal painting work at Marland Hospital. 
Particulars from Mr. P. W. Hathaway, 
A.R.L.B.A., Town Hall. : pe 

May 17. — Bath. —- Parntinc. — For ep sae 
whitewashing, etc., at the several children » 
homes. Specification and tender from Mr. 
Winckworth, 5. North-parade. Bath. ie 

May 17. ton.——Paintinc.—For painting at 
the cemetery, Horncastie-road. Specifications 4 
the Borough Surveyor'e Office, Municipal bux 
ings, Boston, Lincs. : me 

Miy 19. —- Bournemouth. — Paintixe —) © 
painting the exterior of the winter gardens. ca 
ticulars, form of teuder, and epecification _ 
Mr. F. W. Lacey. M.Inst.C.E., Borough Bein’ 
and Surveyor, Municipal Offices. Bournemout 
gon of £1 1s. | wie the paink 

ay 19.—Perndale.—ParmtinG.—For the pal 
ing of the Ferndale shops and cottages; 8 
“ Ewelme” Villa, Mard : — at tl 
igh-st , Fern : a 
“<n 9. Sent ~ panrizo. BTC. yhes 
iri d painting the roof, «tc. ©) ov 
ean solloe ahed. South-street, Newport, Re ~ 
fication with Mr. H. Eldridge Stratton. ore 
the Council, Rural District Counc) Vic. 


Pricatrest, Hower. 1 Jpoes. =m Pat ig = ptt 
inti and distempering, ete. the to) 
aa achools : ‘orton boys’, Eagiest iffe 


8 4 é 

i i mdon Grand, and Whitton 

qafante grt ie and tender form from Mr. 
J. Leonard, 16, Grange-terrace, Norton< 


Durham. whe as 
a End.—Paintine.— 
DP Te reo vite tenders for pointes = 
terior of the work , Guardians < vege 
See advertisemen ¢ in this issue for furthe 
ticulars. ~-For painting 
—Burnley.—Parrtins. r - 
saapartons houses. Briercliffe-road; doveusth 
1G. H Pickles, M.I-C.E., Borough 


‘own Hail, Burnley. 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


the date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 

May 17.—Dublin.—Stone, erc.—For supply of 
17,000 cubic yde. of broken stone ballast, to be 
delivered at stations on the Letterkenny Railway. 
Specification and form of tender from the Secre- 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin, or the 
Secretary, Londonderry and Lough Swilly Rail- 
way Company, Londonderry, 

May 17.—Bembroke.—Roaps, erc.—For the 
construction of roads, sewers, buildings, electric 
lighting, and other works in connection with the 
erection of forty-nine dwellings for the working 
classes. Plans, specifications, and _ conditions 
seen at Town Hall, Ballebridge, and quantities 
and form of tender on deposit of £1 for each 
section (three). Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co 

ubiin 
"ln 19.—Lytham.— Sewers, rrc.—For the con- 
struction of 30-in. concrete and cast-iron main 
sewers, and a etorage culvert at Fairhaven, 
Lytham. Drawings seen, and specification and 
quantities at the office of the Engineer and Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Mr, A. J. Price, U.D.C. 
Offices, Lytham. Deposit of £2. 5 

May 19.—Plymouth.—-Roaps.—For making-up 
Edgar-terrace-road, section 2. Plane and speci- 
fcations with Mr, James Paton, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

May 21.—Hove.Rooms, erc.—For erecting 
dressing-rooms at Hove Park; lavatory at 
Aldrington Recreation Ground, Mr, H, Enda- 
cott, Town Clerk, Town Hall. Hove. 

May 23.—Cwmllynfell.__Water Suppry.—For 
the construction of works of water supply at 
(Cwmllynfell. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities and particulara from the Council’s 
Engineer, Mr. Henry Herbert, of Brynmarlais, 
Ammanford. Deposit of £3 3s. 





THE BUILDER. 


May 24.—Dorking.-Granire, erc.—For the 
qyey of 560 tons of 14-in. broken granite. r. 
W. J, Hodges, Clerk to the Dorking Urban 
District Council, Council Offices, Dorking. 

May 24.—Grantown-on-Spey.—Patus, erc.— 
lor forming kerbs and footpaths in Grant-road, 
Chapel-road, South-street, and .Market-road. 
Plans and specifications with Mr William 
Forsyth, Town Clerk, or Mr, John Wittet, Sur- 
veyor, Elgin. 

May 26.—Pinchley.—Sewer.-For the con- 

struction of about 456 yards of 15-in. and 9-in. 
surface water sewer. Drawings seen and specifi- 
eation, form of tender, and schedules from 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. C. J. Jenkin, 
my ce Counci} Offices, Church End Deposit 
oO 2. 
* May 26...-HMendon.—Maxkinc-vp Strreets.—The 
Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for fully making- 
up various streets within the district of Hendon. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

May 26.—London.—Roav.—For the making-up 

and paving of part of Tooting Bec Gardens, 
Streatham, between Garrads-road and the south- 
eastern bag so! of Russell House, Tooting Bec 
Gardens. Specification and drawings seen and 
forms of tender from the Borough Engineer, Mr. 
P. Dodd, M.Inst.C.E., at the office of the New 
Streeta Department, No. 56, East-hill, Wands- 
worth, 8.W., on deposit of £5 5s. 
* May 26.—-Mill Hill.—Concretre Tuse CULVERT 
tND Pustic Roap Worxs.--The Hendon U.D.C. 
invite tenders for paving, kerbing, channelling, 
and public road works, including concrete tube 
culvert, ete., at Lawrence-street, Mil] Hill. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


May 26. — Walton-upon-Thames. -- Roap 
Wokxs.—For making-up part of Cottimore-lane. 
Drawings and specification eeen, and quantities, 
on deposit of £2 2s.. from Mr. R. Wilds, Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Council Offices, Walton- 
on-Thames 


Public Appointment. 
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May 27.—Maesteg.— Watts, erc.—For the con- 
struction of nry retaining walls arenes the 
River Llynfi, ind adjoining k-street, Maesteg, 
together with eurface-water drainage, W.1. un- 
chmbable fencing, footway works, and road 
works,- Plans seen, and forme of tender, epecifi- 
cation, and general conditions of contract from 
Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, M.Inest.C. and M.E.. the 
Engineer to the Council, 32, Commercial-etreet, 
Maesteg. Deposit of £1 1s. 

* May 27.—Wandsworth.—Woop Pavina.- 
The Wandsworth Borough Council] invite tenders 
for wood paving certain roads within the 
borough. See advertisement in thig issue for 
further particulars. 

May 27.—Whitstable.—Sewrer.—For the con- 
struction of about 430 linea] yards of brick and 
concrete tank sewer. Plans and eections seen 
and specificationg and particulars, with forms of 
tender, from Messrs, Strachan & Weekes, civil 
engineers 9, Victoria-street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, on deposit of £5 5s. 

May 29. — Yeovil. —- Sewace.— For the con- 
struction of sewerage end sewage disposal works. 
Plans and specifications by Mr. Arthur J. Martin, 
M.Inst.C.E., of 7, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Ss rm Drawings and specifications on deposit of 
£3 3a. 

May 30.—Brighton.—F.Livnts.—For the supply 
of 500 cubic yds, of hand-picked land flinte. 
Specification end form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall, Brighton. 

May 30.—Short HMeath.—-Sewace.— For the 
construction of sewage dispogal works. Plans 
and sections seen and quantities, form of tender, 
and other particulars from Mesers. Dodd & Dodd, 
MM Inst.C.E., County Chambers, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham, on deposit of £3 3s. 

June 2.—Burnley.— Roap.—For reconstruction 
of a portion of the highway between Whalley and 
Sabden. Particulars and form of tender from 
Mr. H. Pritchard, M.1.M. and C_E., engineer 
* June 4—Pulham.—Carruceway.—The Ful- 
ham B.C. invite tenders for making-up the 
carriageway of Silverton-road. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 










































Application 

By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 

*BUILDING ENGINEER o..0ss.ccsvccccsccreccescccseecs ei bcetousbaaesncodanene Rangoon Municipality ......... GOO TN, CR iacinssnacience- se Seine gisinidiaahdaothicahhbie caeioenanibiteeenkatdimmiie June 25 

Huction Sales. 
Date 

Nature and Place of Sale, By whom Offered, of Sale. 

*FREEHOLD SITES, MAYFAIR—At the Mart ... ..........0:ccccscceseeseesenees eh elah as ckcpbacdis ey Trollope ...... waieepaompbehietasvhrsiumiaeabanonaitounl FOSS Sepa May 21 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. ......... Churchill & Sim .......sccs.ccccececeeeceeceee evinied May 21 
“BUILDING MATERIAL —On the Site  ccccccscsscosercccccesesssscecccccescoscenseeserses caibtaiieuileetses PROOROE i WOU heeccicnsthdvcentcdinectcssnnse . May 21 
*PREEHOLD RIVERSIDE PREMISES—At the Mart .....,............ least CODD 3.2... ccre-cgnvestsncssecosoien May 2 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND—At Golden Lion Hotel, Lower Edmonton . Francia Dod & Co, ............. May 2% 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING BSTATE—At the Mart...........00.cc.ccccessscccccscscsssseerseces. seesseeees I Te IN hid asncicesenenidoms cactienatlbipcinnastincantia May 2 
*FREEHOLD LAND—At the Mart ............00.0.... Si aaa ; stb Ladiieeieiecnseatenetne 1 ele PUEDEN ° shdlidlechhcssthan osdbiniientgdadntansbioesckasescidaeubioileh May 2 
*FREEHOLD LAND, EDMONTON—At the Mart ............ ssbhaseeddbicek nuiientnideteioenvensesdocecsesa=cess) | at aI a Cicns May 3 
‘WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS’ TOOLS, Erc.—23-5, Moortields, E.C...0.0.0c.ccccccccccccscseccse  Fryett, White, & C0. ....ccccccsscccescecssssssensercessscoeecoseenseeseeres May 2 
“BUILDING MATERIALS, BRIXTON—On the Site .....0...000000000..ccccsceeeee Sa Re ELS RD ee aa WINE UII copecvncnrinnsaccudensandeduussatancticbiccacdens May 29 
*FREEHOLD LAND, SEAFORD--At White Hart Hotel, Lewes ....c...cccccecce.cccccsseseecsscceceessceee Farebrother, Ellis, & Co. .......00..0..ccccccsceeeerseereessceceencepenences June 2 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAMD—At the Mart ..........0:.0..ccssocco--sscosersccccsccssssccesseseessonceccoees E. Fox, Bousfield, & Baddeley ...............00+.cc.cccoosecsescenreeees June 3 
*BUILDERS’ ayp CONTRACTORS’ STOCK anv PLANT—On the Premises .............00000000+ aii ek EID. sauescomnavsgnisinnenedeaniinadehes Et TS June 3 
"BUILDER ann DECORATOR’S STOCK asp PLANT—On the Premises ......06.¢..ccccceccceeees | De T. Skelding & CO. ........ccccscscseevenceesepseeecesensserensecesscenees June ll 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, LUDGATE HILL—At the Mart ...........cccccccccccceeeeeee INN Cy OE Te ne seni sina jhaus ceecticniiacbttnitieasseetiicbiciindies June 12 
“BUILDING TiRRAREE Om GTM tir PROT At Che DERI Gocco. ocoei. cc cccececicanccocnccencccsccosncs 1 MAMUUMNOOG Gh MMUNO visee: cecsccnccecccoss ccscscccedececdcnssoncetesnses June 18 


LONDON COUNCILS. 

Di ptford.—Messrs. W. Wayland & Co, have 
lodged plans with the London County Council 
‘or the erection of a garage on the western 
side of Gosterwood-street. 

Hertfordshire.—The County Surveyor has 
heen instructed to tar-pave the playgrounds 
ot the Mill End School, Rickmansworth, and 
‘ne Bernard’s Heath School, Sandridge, at a 
total cost not to exceed £300. A site is to be 
purchased at the corner of High-street and 
Norinandy-avenue, Barnet, for a new petty 
‘essional court, and the County Surveyor has 
n instructed to prepare the necessary plans, 
'c., for the erection of the building. The 
county Council have decided to oppose the 
“inciley Urban District Council town-plan- 
hing scheme, so far ag it affects the Parish of 
lottcridge, and to support the scheme of the 
Barnet Urban Disriet Council, which also in- 
Cludes the parish mentioned. The tender of 
Mr. W. Payne, Leavesden, near Watford, has 
teen accepted at £837 for the erection of four 
Houses at Potten End. 

A¢nsington.—Messrs, John Barker & Co., 
Ltd. have lodged amended plans with the 
London County Council for permission to erect 
a ulding on the south side of Kensington 

igh-street, 
~imbeth.—The tender of Mr. W. Dallenger, 
06-203, Southwark Bridge-road, 8.E., has been 
accepted for the erection of a pavilion in 
Vauxhall Park. The size of the building will 
be 42 ft. by 20 ft, with 44-in. walls, constructed 
With brickwork in mortar with wire-wove 
reinforcement. The cost is not to exceed £2665. 


me 
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Tenders are to be invited from selected con- 
tractors for the restoration of the exterior stone- 
work of the Tate Library. It is estimated 
that the cost of this work will amount to £425. 
The following plans have been passed :— 
Messrs, T. Hooper & Son, drainage of six 
houses proposed to be erected on the square lying 
between Courtenay-street- and Cardigan-street ; 
Messrs. Stringer Brothers, drainage of six 
houses proposed to be erected in Claverdale- 
road, Upper Tulse-hill; Messrs. William Smith 
& Sons, alterations to drainage of Nos, 31-33, 
Clapham-road, which are to be converted into 
a factory, and to the drainage of a new factory 
which is to be erected at the premises 
mentioned. : 

Leyton.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tenders of Messrs. John W. 
Holmes & Son, 221, Torridon-road, Catford, 
S.E.. at £660 and £670, for the erection of 
handicraft centres at the Goodall-road and 
Mayville-road schools, respectively; also at 
£271 for alterations to the Downsell-road 
Schools. The tender of Mr. F. J. Coxhead, 
45, Bulwer-road, Leytonstone, has also been 
accepted, at £192, for carrying out improve- 
ments to the latrines at the Trumpington-road 
School. Plans have been passed for Mr. W. 
Lovett for the erection of five houses in 
Colchester-road. 

Poplar. — The following plans have been 
passed:—The Wire-Wove Roofing Company, 
offices, ete., Old Ford-road; Messrs. Hum- 
phreys, Ltd., additions at No. 135, Bow-road ; 
Messrs. C. & W. Crampton, rebuilding ‘ Dorset 
Arms,” beerhouse, Manchester-road, 


Thurgood & Martin...... .... 


| 


| 
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Romford.—Pians have been approved for the 
erection of a _ handicraft centre for the 
managers of the Albert-road Schools. The 
cost is put at £450. 


>. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. E. L. James. 

The death, on May 12, at Halton House, 
Balham-hill, S.W., is announced of Mr. 
Thomas Edgar Lidiard James, son of the late 
Rev. Thomas James, after a serious operation, 
aged fifty-five years. Mr. James was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1893; he practised latterly at Lonsdale- 
chambers, Chancery-lane, W.C. As architect 
to the Rydal Mount School. Colwyn Bay, he 
made the plans and designs for the new build- 
ings, whereof the dinner-hal] (with oak panel- 
ling, screens, gallery, etc.) and house block 
of the main quadrangle were erected thirteen 
years ago, at a cost of about £10,000, and the 
remaining portions, with laboratory, science, 
and other classrooms, were completed since. 
He was the architect of a large block of resi- 
dential flats, with shops, on the site of Heath 
Lodge, Wandsworth-road (1897): the new 
buildings for. Queenswood School, Clapham 
Park; a block of shop and business premises. 
South Side, Clapham Common: the tower of 
the Church of the Ascension, Balham-hill, and 
the new buildings. Manor House School, 
Clapham Common (1905-6); and of the church 
halk, ete., for St. Margaret’s Church, Leyton- 
stone, 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED * 





7,635 of 1912—Williem Garner: Fuel for 
domestic and other fires. 

8,925 of 1912-—John Irving Kirby: Ap- 
pliances for cleaning and polishing floors and 
for analogous uses. 

9,004 of 1912—John 
Formation of roads 

9,160 of 1912—Otto Mayer: 
dressing stones 

9,238 of 1912—John Shanks: 
apparatus for discharging 
en and the like. 

.796 of 1912—Sir William Henry Bailey 
aan “Alfred John Bailey: Pumps for raising 
and forcing cement and other semi-liquids, 

18,132 of 1912.—Gustav Hornell: Process for 
manufacturing objects made of concrete com- 
position or the like, and apparatus therefor. 

20,088 of 1912—Evered & Co. Ltd. and 
Stanley Evered: Hinged casement and fan- 


light openers 

21,383 of 1912.—Dr. Fritz Edlen Von Em- 
perger: Reinforced concrete elements for 
mailding constructions of any kind. 

25.656 of 1912—Alexander Percy White: 
Lathing and reinforced concrete. 

25.823 of 1912 —John Thomas MeNay: Con- 
crete columns or the like. 

29.710 of 1912—James Smith: Piles or the 
like and the driving thereof. 

364 of 1913.—Albert Donald Furse: Manu- 
facture of road and building material and the 


sae 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 24.—By Baxter Pare & Lepper, 
Bromley, Kent.—56, Heathfield-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 


Cope Butterfield: 
Machine for 


Fluid-pressure 
water-closets, 


£3 £375 
2, College-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., @.r. £6, yr. ‘£3 .. 1 
By Dasw & Lvcas. 
Bexley Heath, Kent.—48, 53), and 52, The 
Broadway, f., w.r. £42 te 380 
May Place-rd., "Chieveley Lodge and i Spring 
House, f., y.r. £70 me 920 
10, Watling at., f., war. £34 16s. ia ati 190 
April 25.—By Hewrr H. Cottier & Mapes. 
Acton.—19 and 21, Mansell-rd_, u,t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
£12, GR. BB Theo icccesarescevarerereices t 490 
By Dotmays & Prarce. 
St. Pancras.—Mansfield-rd., building site, f. ... 600 
Hampstead.—155, At lelaide- rd., u.t. 32 yrs., 
SCD, GEE Dicer cpnceeiasvneibnsebscnnemvensennnns Oo 
By Seca 
Holloway.—45, Hillmarton-rd., ut. 34 he 
na EY gee Ree 350 
Stoke Newington. —23, Cc ‘lissold- rd., u.t. 235 yre., 
gr. £6, yx. EEE nossnnes 265 
Highbury.—77, Riversdale-rd,, u,t. 57 yrs., 
oe “ae eee 200 


Finsbury Park 49, Ay > atta u.t. 52 YTS, 
g.r. £5 lés., w.r. £33 lés. .. 15 


By Hvuteert & ia, 
Brixton.—38, Bramah-rd., u.t. rachis gr. £5, 


WR IE Bi cnescvcétussbauttbeandeniee 20 
By mene’ NIELL & Sox. 

Limehouse.—37, Clemence- st., ut. 48 Fan 
g.r. £4, y.r. £32 200 

Bow.—18, Swaton-rd., u.t. ry 7.) Kr £3 10s., 
Ws CIEE Bs cvcresntonssstiinnpaaabuolaniitan acoasiek 137 

2, Mostyn-r1., ut. ct ¥ ‘yrs, g.r. £4 ls, 
e.r. £56 Se. ..... 90 

Ilford —L™M, Grange rd., ut. 960 yrs., gr. ‘£428, 
8s GEE Dh nincssteensrrentttne ie 130 
Forest Gate.—44, Disraeli rd., f., y.r. £30 .. 1S 

Tottenham.—93, The Cres., u.t. Styrs.e.r. ” 
w.r. £56 Ba, ... 13) 

By Sound pati 

New Malden.—l17, Malden-rd., u.t. 51 yrs, 
g.r. £5, e.r. £36 supapedeceses 20 

Norwood.—9s, Birchanger-rd., ‘at. “38 yrs, 
g.r. £5 l5a., OR. GED stncnisiiiiniiintpinsiones 160 

By Skictox & Goripgn, 

W oolwich.—169, Herbert-rd., ann, f. eve 470 
30, 31, and 32, Engineer-rd., f., wir. £85 4s... &5 
Plumstead.—70, Whitworth-rd., f., w.r. £31 4s. BST) 
l, Paget ter., f. hanopntsnkevitets tonite 165 
70, Wrottesiey 1, ‘L, ‘er. senpnonnniiinie aosbens 310 


By Grorcr Loverrt & Sons. 
Berkswell, Warwick.—Small holding, re 
ROTOR, f. .....ccccn-naccvsephiibadasmnueniihamenmamo nate 2,850 
April 23. - By PreretvaL Hopson. 
Holloway.—2® to 34 (oom Cromwell-rd., f., 


WE. BIBS . .....0::-seooctsimsditnan maid 405 
Enfield —L avender-bill, areca f., er. 
UD ...000..s-sscarsnevasneeonigiaibanaiindacd ads 475 


By Nicurincane, Purnorws, & Paor. 
{ ap a Ia Surrey po Deateiti land, 31 a. 3 r. 
. 37 one 1,410 
t. ary # and Ivy Cottages, ft, wr. £8... 310 


By Rocers, Cuarmas, & Tuomas. 
South Kensington. —55, Earl's 
© yrs., gr. £18, p. ... ntbarsset sods 80 
36, Eardley-cres., u.t. 58 yrs., ‘gt. &, yr. £50 400 


* All habe ecatbesititin are in the stage in 
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THE BUILDER. 


nae ele: Warwick-sq., ut. 17) yra., ai 











* ut. 18} yrs., gr. £8 i0s., “ 
Wandawerth—Reavwiiived., ig. rents ete | ids. 
reversion in 1,165 


By RB. pig vena & Son, 
Eetenan Syn, taconite Seem, 3 
acres, f. 1,340 
April 29. ie Hamrror & Sons. 





Kingston Hill.--The Knoll and 18 acres, f.,p. 14,000 
By Fraup & Sows. ; 
Harrow, Middx.-—Butler-avenue, St, Sera, 
u.t. & yre., gr, £10, p. ...... debiiignstanenstitsanare 43) 
Southwark.—2, -at., utd yrs. no ike 
Big TEAM Ae MONG. Ss nitsny, s cadetbbadcanedincaghesehins 195 
7, Layton's-buildings, f., “Ty Raps 125 
By C. W. Davins & Sor, 
Rotneenine, Sprteneaten: la., fer. £80, rever- 
sion in Papa 500 
Finsbury Par 5i, “Adolphus-rd., ‘at ‘8 yr., be 
gr. £12 12s., p. hice 300 
M4, idedenst. ot pues. D cageennnias 260 
By FParperice Wanmay, 
ese oO, , 8, 10, 61, and 63, St. James’-rd., 
yrs., wr, £14, y. and w.r, £222 18a... a) 
4, Offord-rd., u.t. 37 , wr. £8, y.r. £12 . 160 
ee (even), Bingheld-st, u.t. re. 6. 
£26, y. and w.r. £280 lia, 1,290 
#0 and “> Bemerton-st. (a), ‘wt. 27 yrs., ‘gt. i 
yr. £64 
Pem eyd., ut. . rr. £6, y. and 
vr fe... yea, 6a OB 3. col 80 
Finsbury Park.— states ne, £6 é., 
reversion in 61 yrs... 130 
Dulwich.—Thurlow-hill, fg. rents “£2 ‘ids., 
Peveralen, Bi GE Va, cnccecncenssnnunseregeascrarnee os 260 
on rg used in these eosarlins - ytth 6 y for freeholi 
reat er for g for ground-rent ; i 
m 3 gr. r. i 
ya freehold; ¢. for ; L for leasehold ; p. for 


ee w.r. for 


av. for avenue; er gardens for . for 
grove; b.h. for ean) Oe. 7 be 
Offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
<z1, Our aim in this Lat le to give, og tar oe posable. the 











the highest 
pag tena quantity obviowly 
~o Ste hal Ay od ge 
make use of this information. 
BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, &2¢ 
Piakad Bennks tou Besiage 210 0 
vetinineat” VW sguitmanrctan des see 
22. as. 4, 
Bast smgeomn & li ‘ Best Blue Pressed 
Fareham Staffordshire, 315 0 
wwe 312 0 Do, Bullmose..... 4 0 0 
ea oo ~~) --~pol ae 
Guasep Baicx 
Beet White. Headers 1417 6 
One Side and two 
igdlitrtehe 127 6 Bands ....cse. 117 6 
snide wee LL 17 6 — sy and P 
and 44 in. Plate 1517 6 Gplage 8 Bgainés 17 
D’ble 1717 6 ’ 


Second Quality 21 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
* 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 7 oon yard, delivered. 
Sere rerere meres 7 hd 
ortiand 36 0 
imM@unttelsiinwe' sl 
Nore—The cement or lime is | aire of the 
ee ee 


Lame  eeesssercee 142, OL, por delivered. 
Sentrtathen Pinsetet in’ mthotn Gh ealenemae 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube, 














Beer in blocks ....... potete 
Greenshill in blocks 1 Bed ed Mensicid cf 
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schili in Talore & Gwent ecient a ‘4 
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Your STONE (Continued), 
= Deptt. . « d 
Eee es 
Pina tte 
Per 1000 aan 
of 1200 at Railway Depét. 
fn, In, 2 a, In, In, a aad 
9x10 best mee 20x 10bestEur’ka 
9x12 ditto... 18.17 6 x 12 ditto, oat wy ; 
20x10 lat quality 0 9 Bxieaitto "8 § 0 
my" — 13 ib 0 9.10 tte rrr ery *, 5 0 
fale Or 7650 oy Wee 11 12 6 
x tte ....., 912 6 
Hy - meen ye ° 16 «8 ditto......... 612 6 
TILES. 
At Bailway Depot. 
a. a, &. 4, 
Best plain red ‘wen Best * ve 


a 
ba vane 
KES : 


6 
tien 0 © . 
(per doz.).., : Valeptpe dss} 








a 
Vi doz.) 3 
woop, 
Buriprse Woop. A standard, 
Deals: best Sin. by llin.and4in. @ s. 4, 2a.¢ 
by 9 in. and theme 1 06 . 1610 0 
Teale: best 3 in. by Gin. ........... 00 w 1600 
wey mw LA 
Sin., and Sin. by7in.and8in, 1210 0 .., 1310 0 
Battens: best 24 by GandSby6,.. 0 10 * a he 
Deals: 980008 ..rccccsssrsrssserrereee LO C leas the 
Battens : MOCONAS oocrcsrccsseresreree O10 0 wa 
2 in, by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 1110 0 ,,, 1210 0 
2 in, by 43 in. and 2 in. by Sin. 10 10 0 |. 1110 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in, and 1} in, by 7 in, ....0.0. 010 0 more than 
eattens, 
fin. 100 
"a csenmedaint & At par load of 5 
Memel(average 0 
‘Seconds t1 0 Hr 0 
Small timber edt aie Ay ew 6 9 6 
Small timber 


in, to 8 in.)...... 50. 310 0 
Swedish ee 312 6 ne 3 00 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft, eo 4. § 60 

At per stundard. 


8 tek, Be BD Ee... ccccorcocorecsneee 5 0 0 ., 7 0 0 
3 in, by 9 in. 400 2 0 0 


inanddin. by? i 18 1) 0” 1y 10 0 
omni e | - 


2210 0 
oe. 8680 
0 ., 1600 





ee. 7 es 
oi 2. Oe 
0 o v4 fo 0 
eo .~ 2 O° 
Om BOY 
M « 1910 0 








Battens Peretti ee 2b 0 vi isl 0 
Third deals, 3 ib. eeu, 1 ¢ 9 
31 


Sain eo ~ MP 0 
| ad ot iio 0. BW 0 
2 ae BY, 
“Pia chiis ania fia Gite 4 -¥ 




















0 
* 0 10 0 
plbed tase 00. bW 7 
Second whits dani Say iin. i fe 9 . 1510 
awe, 9 0 
im, by 9 in. 15 re i 8 
1 deals enn eeenarneeneres 00 . 26 lv 
Cob tite... 08 0. 1 0 © 
pein a. 90... 2% 9 0 
Y reer 50 rr 0 npwards. 
35 0 0 © 
regular sizes eoanmmeneedt. 2 0 4 " 
t ” 
Kaari Se) ta ee 
Danzig and Stettin : << 
POT PE. CUDE.....1.rrcereenes 03 0 wa { ; 
bi ” -eeé. % 9 
awalasoot per fi. cube Se 6 uw 9 7 0 
por ft. super. ie 
asinch. 9010 w O12 
ne do. ITS 09. 9 
Per he super oo 010 -. £22 
i oer 9 1 6 026 
02 
Cube 7” ree one 7 0 1 upwards. 
at 242 
ae ae 
6 0 0 
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WOOD (Continued), 
Joiners’ Woon (Continued)— 


Per square, 
Harty Tine ollom, pinned and». 4, rit 








wx SH @ 
in, yellow, planed and 
? nbn Peer eeceereorngeees ino 014 9 — 0 18 0 
7 in, yellow, planed 
= eeereareee "planed and eer 0 17 6 “eo 1 8 0 
<- 7 in, white, and 
ae ee Oud. O18 0 
in, by 7 in. and 
_ aia siciieisainn cs 0143 .. O16 6 
7 in, planed 
bard 28 oh aaes ore an Kapiti ow ¢. 68 ¢€ 
7 in. 
10 Mae Vole ba 0126... Ob 0 
lin, by 7 in. ” 01 0 ,.. 018 6 
in. by 7 in. white » » Ol ¢ patter a 
i. }, 7 in. » ou 016 6 


cle 26k ti0k bthsiastest tn. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o, 


In London, or delivered 
Railway P tte 9 ton, 











Rolled Sal Jee ees & oe a. d, 
ae, ae age v0 0 w 10 0 0 
Com poun irders, ordinary 
+ ree me @ as ee 8 8 
steel Component SIREN? on: paians 200. 1800 
ee Channels, ordi 
eT 00. 13 0 0 
Pliteh PURRRE « cinscaccocesecesdteninecese aC 8 us Je 8 8 
Cast Iron ee Ce 
including ordinary patterns ... 810 0 ... 9 0 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in Lond: » 
Inoxr— &as. 4, Bad 
P on $66 w 816 0 
Staff. Crown good 
merchant quality ............... § 0... 9185 0 
Staff “Marked Bare” 11 0 0 .., ~ 
Mild Steel Bars .............. SO: wa OM 0 
Hoop Tuan, Dames pases haipaibicecinn Ae ~ 
Galvanised............ 17 10 0 ~ 


vanised. 
"(and upwards, acoording to size and gauge.) 
Sreet Iron Black— 


sizes to 20 g. ..... iia ae; ee - 
» ” Me. eneccecserce ll 5 0 - bar 
” ” Bo seineceicene BR 15 0 - 


Lf eee 5 1 os 
sizes to Be. anddig. 16 6 0 .., oe 

» TP Di vsssocnecen oar OR a 

Sheet Iron, Guvesiend, fat, best ——- 
Ondinnsy Gane to SS & sdhemmetania os - 
2g.and&g. 19 0 0 ... - 
” ” DO is Acticin . | os oe - 

Galvanised Sheets— . 

Ondinagy eine to St. 0g. 15 0 0 ..,, _ 
° ae ook Oe | a ae _ 
” ” IDs. sistsienss 115 0 .,, a 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)—~ Per ton, in London. 
est Soft Steel Sheeta,6ft. by 2ft. £ x. d. 
YLT Ire ae ls Ww ne oe a tgs 





Best Soft Stee! nesta, 26. dike. 1310 O .,, - 
MEG vicccnss OO 16 8... =_ 
Out | Nails, 3 in, to 6 in. pitiieneniian owe ll OO .. 1110.0 
(Under 3 in,, usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in <ondam. 
oe: & 
knee teet Bagliah, Ab, and up 2 . & ea _ 
$oeceesesroceseesecessoeses BS OS we - 
bol pe. 3 2 ‘i “ - 
Compo PO csecerrseveseces - 6 2 6 ™ 
Z1so—Sheet— “Ta carks of Ay owt. 

Vielle Montagne ... wae, ie Mase 
SI ciciicvitnntnhikeibiciniacniia 0 O .. a 
Zine, in bundles, is, per owt. extra, 

Corrrr— 
Strong Sheet ................ perib. O 1 1 ,., ~ 
Thin Re: eenegiansoomne » O33 wa ~ 
Copper mails .......cccscccoe  ” oe oe es - 
Copper WIFE .....0.c00s000008 ee @ 3:8 ue - 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ........... ce ae ee. ae - 
i. Adeiiaasinnihebbantiieieinein » eh Cee - 
Trs—English Ingote........ 8 02 “ - 
So._pee—Plumbers’ ......... ” 0 v 10%... _ 
SITE scciaorasiticnsisene . »® Lt a 
IO WEBO « cscccscecscsesecece . # G:.3: Ow - 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN OBRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
er Ft., Delivered. 
15 og, thirds ..,.... or od 26 oz. fourths ..... ove 44 
» fourths ..... a, 3 ae thirds............ . 
21 oz, thirds..,.......0 ° fourths ......... . 
» fourths .,,..... 34d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
26 oz, thirds............ d, 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES8.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


4 Rolled plate ........ 24d. Rolled, Ox- 
ta —_ samee 008 ava. ord Bolled, Uve- 
rough cast plate., = rotic, Muffied, 
4 Bough rolled and <" Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate,. 3d, anal, TE i 
tto, tinted... _ 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &o, a s. a. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes enmeens gallon 0 2 3 
® ” » in seasaccee cag 024 
»  * » in drums ....... ee ” 0 2 6 
Bo 2 » in barrels........ . ” 0 2 6 
° ° cvecesee: " s 029 
Tappantine be heveels siinshineciesen ” 027 
sepensennebininn 029 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 29 5 0 


(In not leas than 5 cwt, casks.) 
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OILS, &e. (Contiaued). £ sd. 
Bed Lead, Dry ........+. sccecccsesssesen §6—- POF to 27 0 0 
Best Linseed nased Oil Putty eesererceres per owt. 010 0 
Tar sccorssosrescessereese POF barrel 112 0 
VABENISHES, &c. Per pes. 
s 4d. 
Pine Pale Oak Varnish osu 
Pale Copal Oak 0 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .......<sssssescsssssses 013 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... een 010 0 
Churches +t 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage 12 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage... 916 0 
Fine Pale : = 0 
1e8t Pale Copal COOTER ORE SOR OEEESETOD 1 6 
Extra Pale Oil 110 
i Varnish 018 0 
te Pale Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Pa 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 0 
Beat Black Japan. 5 016 9 
and y Stain Pee) 0 9 9 
Brunswick Black ... 080 
BORIS HENGE cccictacncceecarnsionsocen puisejiiaghinnecicen . 016 4 
Kuotting nincnaplaamdceninenl 010 6 
Freach aud Brash Potiah aigaisiodiatsale 010 6 

—_ + + e——_— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to * TH# 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by uame); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed w “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whetier for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings reste, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editer cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at thus office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Bditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural oe Bae will always be 
accerted for publication by the tor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 





ARCHITECTS 


who are commissioned by their clients to secure an example of an Old English Country House for conversion into a residence, 
should apply to the Auctioneers for an order to view 


EASTINGTON HALL, LONGDON, WORCESTERSHIRE. 








beautiful views. 


ESSRS. WHATLEY, WING, 





Sol'citors: Messrs. WM. stveee & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS, 2, Arlington Street, 





A delightful specimen of black-and-white work, containing splendid oak timber, and situated in a 


It is capable of conversion at comparatively 


The above will be offered for Sale by Auction by 


& CoO., 


at the SWAN HOTEL, Tewkesbury, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, at 3.30 p.m. 
For Illustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale apply to— 


Soman Hose. 
Piccadilly, 


Ww. epee: fot Neer ne tent 


14 Be TTT 
‘a MGGeGeae 
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bit 


fine position, with 
small expense. 


MOORE & SONS, T: 
a or the 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this henting 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reac 
as not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100i. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 


Oe ne 


APPLEDRAM.—PFor the erection of farm buiklings 
and alterations, additions, ete., to existing buildings. 
Mr. H. Howard, architect, Littlehampton :— 


Osborn & Son ........... £825 | Rowland Broa. ......... £579 
y. Joys es 69 | Baker & Son ............ 557 
Linfield & Sons . 5) 
ASWARBY.—For erection of a pair of cottages. 
Mr. J. Clare, architect and surveyor, Sleaford :— 
J. Leafe & Son... £490 00) T. W. Bland ...... £46 10 0 
Belton & Co...... 479 10 0) J. H, Clay ......... 49 86 


J. Banks & Son 478 06) J. W. Sharpe & 
Son, tleafurd* 400 7 4 


RRANT BROUGHTON.—For one set of farm build- 
ings and two houses, also for one house Mr. Jesse 
Clare, County Architect, Sleaford 


Far One S iF m Buildings and Two Houses, Great Haile 
Fer 


Goodwin , £959 10 11] Belton & Co. ... £887 0 0 


Banks & Son 9 10 0} Mowbray ...... “7 0 0 
Sutton & Hor D. Mackears, 

ton : 31 9 6 Heckington®. S80 0 0 

Leafe & Son.. 210 0 @| Vamplew Bros. SS 9 © 
F One House, Brant B oughton, 

Bland........ . £345 0 O01 Goodwin ......... £1011 4 
Leafe & Son .... 6 0 0) BE. Bobinson, 
Banks & Son ... 20 0 0 Brant Brough 

Sutton & Hor- oe ae ae ee eS 

ton eee 315 12 0; Vamplew Bros. 25 0 0 


CASTLELYONS.—For additions and alterations to 
residence, Barrymore Lodge, for Lieut-Colonel Wm. G. 
Collis. Mr. W. F. Maye, C.E.. architect, Fermoy 
J. M. Murphy............ 2625 {M. Murray & Sons, 

J. Kenny & Sons ...... 620 Youghal, Co, Cork* £604 


CHISWICK.—For making-up of Horticultural-place, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. E. Willis, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick :— 

G. Wimpey & Co. ......£150 | F. G. Brummell......... £146 


Engineer's estimate, £158 


CHORLEY WOOD.—For new County Council 
school. Mr. Urban A. Smith, M.Inst.C.£., County 
Surveyor, Hatfield 


W. Dudley ...£3,132 6 44! Fassnidge & 
H. J. & A Son 2.812 00 
Wright 3100 00 1C. P. Drever 2551 00 


Webster & 
Cannon 
| Acoek & Co... 


W. Payne’...... 3,062 15 0 
Lovell & Co 2,87 00 
Brand, Pettit, 


2°40 00 
2,480 00 


ae 2.3 00 | Darvell & 
Redhouse & ; Son, Chor 
Son 2349 00 leywood* >. 2,448 U0 


C. F, Kearley 


2,874 10D | 


i 
* Rev ised to £2,634. 








KEEP COPIES OF YOUR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE by using Zanetic Ink Paper. You 
write your letter with pen and ink in your 
usual manner, and with no more trouble; and 
as you write a clear permanent copy is pro- 
dueed, and the original shows no sign of having 
been duplicated. All Stationers, Stores, ete., 
ell Zanetic Ink Paper; or from B. Zanetic, 
Welford-road, Leicester,—/ Advt. | 
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LEWISHAM.—For paving portion of Cooper's lane. 
Mr, E. van’ Putten, tow padiied Town” Hall, « 


Catfor1, 8.E. :— ving Pootwa, 
with Artifi 
at per 
Roalway. yard super. 
£ a. d, 
H. Woodham & Sons ......... ge lee ereete ~~ 
We, NEON hidessdiiscaissecete tices eee os S149 
TREN OR Fe x29 diene — 
J. Mowlem & Co, Ltd. ...... 38 Re Seth _ 
Atlas Stone Co., Ltd. ......... — 4 0 
Thames Stone Co., Ltd....... — 8 lv 


LONDON.—For works to laundry, York-road, N. 
Mr. C. W. Hodgson, architect, 30, Grosvenor Park- 
rcad, Walthamstow, N.E. : 


Alterations to Ofices, 





Wen & OO. vivccsiiincs £93; W. Hammond, 
Pe ee eee 316 Batiersea® ............ £26 
Melson & Campion ... 255! 
Steelwork, 
Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co.* ......... .. oie £54 5 
Erection of Drying-room, 

Melson & Campion ...... £301|G. M. Page, 
W. Hammond ............ 79 Walthamstow’.........26) 

MORTLAKES. — For residential flats and _ villas, 


Mortlake, 8.W. Mr. Reginald B. Rowell, A.W.I #.A.,- 
architect, Triang’e Corner, East Sheen, 58.W. Quan- 
tities by Mr. G. Silvester, P.S.1., 7, Adam-street, 
Strand, W,C. :— 

Higes & Hill, Ltd.... £9,544 | G. Smith & Son ...... 27,8 


S. N. Soole & Sons 8,73') Hughes & Co., Ltd. 7,175 

H. H. Hollingsworth 8,83) F. L. Linzell, 309, 

Courtney & | King’s-road, Chel- 
Fairbairn ............ 7,975 | sem, B.W. ....cccceses 7,170 


RIBCHESTER.— For erection of new workhouse 
buildings, and alterations at the workhouse, for the 
Guardians of the Preston Union. Mr. F. Howorth, 
architect, Preston. Quantities by architect :— 


Excavating, Bricklaying, ant Masonry— 

T. Croft & Sona, Ltd., Preston® ............ £7,404 0 0 
Carpentry and Joinery—W. Livesey & Sons, 

RR ici cracivcienencssmminininicinn ae © o 
Painting and Plumbing—T. A. Shelley, 

Corporation-street, Preston® ..,........... 1,519 10 0 
Slating—R. Fletcher, Blacklurn*...............  @1 0 0 
Plastering—-Brown & Bennett, Southgate. 

PORN vccinscassevensartetniivesecidgemaiiinian 552 12 6 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LSD. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[May 16, 1913, 


Y.—For ‘two cottages in Powel] 


. b, % A 
a Guy. Ck. FR. im District Council 
-H.Ca R t 
Sons sssentateies MERE © 61 Lleter oe 2 £6,504 0.0 
L eS &. oe 7,156 00 Co, Pe he eee 6,470 0 
tT Poster & Son 8902 11 4 C. Brooks, 
Z * 
T. Reed ......... 6840 00 Filey® ......... 6,250 13 0 


SELBY. —Yor making roed and sewer, Pos: 
3 Yr, Poweill-street, 
Gray, Cot, FR | peony District Council. Mr. Bruce 
Nv. ley ... £747 1 0; 7. Parley... 516 3 
Kdwards & Co. 20014 6/J sullen “sie, 
Thompson & 


> uv 
WB 

J.H.Carr&S8on 478 6 4 

636 10 9) WR, Pickthall 466 0 : 


Martin ............ 50 0 O/C Broo k 

Lister Brook & Filey* : ae 41915 2 
Gils netdessdeanovek 5ul 15 10 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For extensions to heating 


apparatus to new classrooms, Joseph Barrett Schools 
Architect pee Committee. Mr, H. Prosser, 
uagrave & Co. ... £141 6 | W. Cassidy ....... woes GE 
ad ile? gt ‘ Boyd & Sons és x” : 
ray. penssoeres LID O11 FP. Davies............... 7 
Watkin & Son wee 8 0 saa ity 








YORK.— For erection of two lock-up shops in , 
se Mr, F, W. Spurr, City Shateeee Guillnall 


Harrison & Co., York® cccscccessesccssssssseee £184 16 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating ee ae Os, s54 G Seas 8 ten, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
te Co, (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHEBS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
- Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 








PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estastisxep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK BROAD, DEPTFORD, 5.2. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Potoneeat Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


CID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 
* WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct from the Minas) 











‘Drop Dry’ Glazing. 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Covrteovs, Evsroap, Lospos.” 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Morta hs (6 ined). 


F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. .2. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, | 


Werks: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. y 
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